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ABSTRACT 


On the agenda of physics and politics is a world bill of rights. It would provide the unimpeded exc 
of ideas, as essential to the coming vast development of communication and transportation; the development 
of international agencies of government to safeguard social and economic life and social security in general; 
the creation of an atomic development authority, for atomic energy will be the powerhouse of the world; 
the full, world-wide development of human and material resources; and, finally, the establishment of na- 
tional research foundations, here and elsewhere, to provide universal education, particularly in human 


relations. The alternative is a world war, probably universal destruction. 


I am using these terms, “physics” and 
“politics,” in the broadest sense to cover 
modern natural science, particularly atom- 
ics, under “physics”; and all social science 
under “‘politics”—merely as a matter of con- 
venience in both cases and with no im- 
perialistic design in the use either of “poli- 
tics” or of “physics.” Perhaps “natural and 
social sciences” would be better or the social 
implications of new discoveries in neutron- 
ics. What has recently happened in the area 
of atomic energy constitutes the greatest 
challenge ever made to social science, and 
the challenge is all the sharper in view of the 
shortness of time and the possibility of uni- 
versal destruction in case the answer is not 
found and that right quickly. 

Intelligence has made its greatest con- 
quest over nature; but, for the moment, fear 
and panic seem to run through the minds 
and emotions of men everywhere. What are 
the adjustments necessary to bring back the 
rule of intelligence in social affairs and dis- 
sipate the paralysis of fear? 

This article is a sketch of some of the ele- 


ments in a program of advance in the joint 
area of physics and politics or natural and 
social science. 

Different stages of advance in physics and 
politics can be forecast broadly, although 
not precisely, for there are many factors and 
many stages of action and of interaction. 
The basic assumption, of course, is that we 
are able to establish a period of peace so that 
the relation between physics and politics 
may be projected outside a military environ- 
ment. 

The quantities of power available in the 
coming period are incalculable in their in- 
tensity and in the possibility of their appli- 
cation. We may deal with physical power in 
the concrete, or we may deal with mental 
power or with spiritual power, in the several 
stages we endeavor to forecast. While, of 
course, the interaction of these powers is not 
predictable with any degree of precision, yet 
the task must be undertaken now, however 
tentative the estimates and however easily 
contestable the projections. There are dy- 
namic possibilities alike in human nature 
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and in other nature. History has produced 
incredible activity, intelligence, and dyna- 
mism in men from time to time. There have 
been great figures in military history, and 
science and statesmanship, in the arts and in 
faith. It is true that there are evil figures as 
well as noble ones—pirates and robbers of 
many types—down to the present day. 
There has been virus in human intelligence, 
and there has been virus in the human or- 
ganism. Nobody seems to know exactly 
what the cause of virus is, either in man or 
in nature, or how to deal in the main with 
the virus that we know about but do not 
seem to be able to control. 


There have been miracles of personal ac- 
tivating influences which we do not clearly 
understand, miracles of good and miracles of 
evil. But the possibilities are as certainly 
present in mind—or in human nature, if you 
wish to call it that—as they are in matter. 
But our knowledge in this field is unorgan- 
ized, and authentic insight still escapes us. 
We do not know what it is we do not know. 
If we knew what it was we did not know, we 
might be able to start a way of finding out 
what we do not know. Then, if we discovered 
what we do not know but need to know, we 
would learn how to apply it. We seem to be 
caught at a point of not knowing exactly 
what it is we want to find or how to go about 
finding it. 

We may raise the question: What devices 
should be given priority in our effort to ad- 
just physics and politics? Should it be educa- 
tion, or economic production, or governmen- 
tal understandings and mechanisms, or fur- 
ther and more intensive research, or firmer 
reliance on the principles of equality, lib- 
erty, and justice? 

It is not for me, of course, to predict the 
future of physics and politics or their inter- 
relationships. Certainly, far be it from me, a 
mere layman, to forecast the developments 
in the future of nuclear energy or of chemis- 
try or of biology. The scientificos themselves 
can only make good guesses, and these may 
be bad ones; they may be wrong: Professor 
Michaelson made a famous speech a few 
years ago predicting the discoveries in the 


period of the next ten years. His prediction 
missed his own subsequent discoveries. 
The scientificos may be wrong, but they 
are by no means pessimistic as to the possi- 
bilities. On the contrary, they look forward 
to still greater advances in the not too dis- 
tant future. I might speak more intelli- 
gently, presumably in the area of politics, 
but I have already shocked my colleagues 
far too much already. To some persons opti- 
mism seems a mild but pardonable form of 
insanity. But, of course, pessimism, I may 
say in reply, is poison to the intellectual, 
moral, and social life. The only remedy I 
know for pessimism is euthanasia. Pessi- 
mists, however, instead of belonging to the 
society for euthanasia, often become warlike 
and aggressive. The old phrase is still good: 
Pessimism and violence are happy com- 
panions. For if there is no rational way out, 
well, then we can push somebody around. 


The elements of possible advance are as 
follows, although it must be borne in mind 
that these are not parts of a time series but 
may operate, some of them, concurrently 
and simultaneously—these four or five 
stages that I am setting down. 


1. One of these stages in the relation of 
physics and politics is the development of 
communication and transportation. This is 
one of the earliest stages of the joint advance 
of physics and politics. One of the essentials 
of the new world into which we come is the 
universal and free interchange of ideas and 
symbols, along with opportunity for free 
movement throughout the world. Modern 
mechanical devices make it possible to speak 
and to be heard everywhere; television, to 
see everywhere (almost); and rapid transit, 
to go everywhere. But the fears and hostili- 
ties of men often block the way. Stupidly, it 
may be, but actually this is the case. In the 
long run it is true that armed guards are 
not able to keep ideas either inside the walls 
of a country or outside the walls. In the long 
run, ideas and imagination defy the clumsi- 
ness of official custodians looking for dan- 
gerous thoughts or dangerous folk, examin- 
ing your passport to see if you have a proper 
visa, discovering a thousand reasons why 
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you cannot come in, Mr. Idea or Mr. Man. 
In the end, individuals and ideas, good and 
bad, pass through, or over and under, the 
strictest censorship. 

Unfortunately, however, many decisions 
have to be made by mankind in the short 
run rather than in the long run. Masses of 
men must decide and act in many instances 
on the basis of what they presently know 
and not of what they might know or what 
they should know if they knew all there was 
to be known. 

The Commission on the Freedom of the 
Press, of which I was a member, in its recent 
report on Peoples Speaking to Peoples, made 
specific recommendations upon this subject. 
These dealt chiefly with opening the chan- 
nels of communication, both physical and 
otherwise. Communication, what is com- 
mon, community, are all intimately related 
in the growth of world order and of peace, 
and at this point there should be the closest 
co-operation between physics and politics. 

2. The development of international agen- 
cies of government and of good will is an- 
other stage of advance. It is of the greatest 
and the most urgent importance to press 
forward at the utmost possible speed the 
development of the United Nations and of 
the related structures. Whatever weaknesses 
the United Nations may have, either in the- 
ory or in practice—and there are plenty of 
them—this is the agency we now have and 
around which we must build. There may be 
better plans—let us hope there will be in the 
future—but this is the tool we must now 
use. If the good will of mankind cannot be 
organized around the world capitol in New 
York City, it will not be organized at all in 
our day and generation and perhaps never. 


A world bill of rights could emerge, 
focusing the common consciousness of the 
world community on our common ideals or 
rights and wrongs political. These rights will 
include basic civil rights long recognized but 
now in mortal danger, in an era when vast 
powers and swift decisions are upon us. 

I have discussed elsewhere the impor- 
tance of the danger to human liberty in an 
era of atomic energy, with incredible powers 


in human hands and decisions to be made in 
an incredibly short time. How, under a sys- 
tem of the consent of the governed, will lib- 
erty be preserved? The world bill of rights 
will include political rights, essential to the 
preservation of the consent of the governed, 
scientific rights insuring freedom of research 
and of the dissemination of the results of 
inquiry. This is a point about which the 
physicists are deeply interested and upon 
which there might be the closest co-opera- 
tion between the students of politics and the 
students of nuclear energy. 

I recommended in an early phase a year 
ago that a commission be set up to take a 
new look at human freedom, to make an 
analysis of the ways and means of preserving 
freedom and the consent of the governed in 
the atomic age. Perhaps a commission is not 
the right way to do this, but what is the way 
if this is not? Thus far, no adequate intel- 
lectual effort has been made to face the prob- 
lem of how to preserve freedom in the face 
of these totally unparalleled and incredible 
situations. 

The world bill of rights wouid include so- 
cial and economic rights, including employ- 
ment, equal access to health, to education, 
to housing, to cultural advantages, to social 
security, and, above all, to a fair share of the 
advancing gains of civilization; and there 
must be included ways and means adequate 
for the progressive implementation of these 
rights for all men everywhere. 

The functional agencies of the United 
Nations are of specific significance, greater 
than that of the organization of soldiers or 
of diplomats or even of judges, important as 
all these elements may be. Of fundamental 
meaning are a world organization of food, a 
world organization of health, a world or- 
ganization of finance, a world organization 
of economic redevelopment, a world organi- 
zation of culture, or other like agencies in 
which the welfare of mankind is not clouded 
over by the welfare of special groups. 

More important than the military or 
juristic aspects of the United Nations is the 
Social and Economic Council and, in par- 
ticular at this point, the Commission on 
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Human Rights, of which Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt is the chairman. These are the 
agencies which are built not upon human 
fears but upon human hopes, not upon 
jealousy and hate but upon willingness to 
co-operate in the spirit of the common good. 
But, of course, co-operation means co-opera- 
tion, and that means that, if you have a 
world organization, world agencies all 
should be in. These indeed are the elements 
from which the new world will be built. 

Of vital importance is the organization of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., for here are brought together 
scientific and cultural activities of the world. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. is not a central dominating 
power; it is a clearing-house, an organization 
for the exchange of achievements and val- 
ues. U.N.E.S.C.O. will not be or become 
the central university of the world or the 
central research agency of the world. But it 
could provide facilities through which edu- 
cation and culture of all men everywhere 
might be exchanged with the education and 
culture of others. In this field of jural order 
the heaviest load is carried by politics, but 
physics can make and is making notable 
contributions. My only criticism would be 
that in U.N.E.S.C.O. the physical sciences 
are not so fully represented as they could 
be and, in my judgment, should be. 
U.N.E.S.C.O was put together rather hast- 
ily, but, no doubt, that will be remedied in 
the long run; and you will find in 
U.N.E.S.C.O. a genuine interchange of arts, 
sciences, humanities, social sciences. 

3. A third stage of advance is the creation 
of an atomic development authority on a 
vast scale. Here is a point at which physics 
is on the agenda of both physics and politics. 
Atomic energy can become a powerhouse of 
the world, the implement of peace rather 
than of war, of creation and fertility rather 
than of destruction and death. The two bil- 
lion dollars expended on the construction of 
the atomic bomb could be matched by 
twenty billion, or whatever the necessary 
figure may be, expended on the application 
of atomic energy for the welfare of the hu- 
man race. Untold possibilities lie in this 
area. An eminent natural scientist once de- 


clared that the discovery of atomic energy 
was the greatest act of delegation in the his- 
tory of mankind; that God had given the 
power to man to rule his own destiny. 
Neither political or economic struggles, nor 
personal jealousies, nor diplomatic futilities 
or fictitious obstacles should be allowed to 
stand even for one day in the way of the 
most dazzling possibility ever held before 
the eyes of man. 

There is every reason to persevere in ef- 
forts to reach accommodations and adjust- 
ments (a) under and through which the use 
of atomic energy for war may be outlawed 
effectively with adequate inspection of pos- 
sible violations of the agreement; and (6) 
through which the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy may be vastly expanded and utilized 
for the benefit of mankind. 

There may be objections here from the 
opposite poles. There may be some objec- 
tions from communism, and there may be 
some objections from capitalism, but there 
is in the atomic development authority the 
possibility of setting up the greatest store- 
house of energy. No man ever dreamed of 
such possibilities as might be found through 
the peacetime application of atomic energy 
in a period of years. Nor is the sovereignty 
of nations, properly understood, any barrier 
to the full achievement of these ends, either 
in its abstract, theoretical aspects or in prac- 
tical applications to specific instances. On 
the contrary, we know that it is only in the 
framework of world order that the genuine 
sovereignty of states may be preserved. 
Anything beyond that is the argument of 
quibblers who are stalling for some reason or 
other. This again is the joint undertaking of 
physics and of politics. 

4. The fourth stage of advance facing 
physics and politics together is the specific 
and concrete program for the full develop- 
ment of human resources the world around, 
both material and human. This is provided 
for in the United Nations fundamental doc- 
ument itself, which contemplates interna- 
tional machinery for the fullest development 
of all human resources. It is not something 
someone has discovered recently; it is in the 
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original document. Included would be mini- 
mum standards of living for all men every- 
where, without respect to race, region, re- 
ligion, or class. These standards would in- 
volve nutrition, education, housing, cultural 
opportunities, and advantages for all men 
everywhere and without regard to their 
special groupings. 

Such policies could be based on a fixed 
determination to give to all men everywhere 
a fair share of the gains of an advancing 
civilization. It might or might not be an 
equal share but would be what was conceded 
to be a fair share. The declaration of such a 
determination, moral enthusiasm for the 
goal, and a fixed will to achieve it are far 
more important than the many and difficult 
details through which the application and 
administration of such a program might be 
made a practical fact in the lives of men. 
Here we have an opportunity to choose be- 
tween the expenditure of billions—I do not 
know how many—for the welfare of man- 
kind as against billions—and again I do not 
know how many—for the prosecution of 
wars in an atomic era. In the old scriptural 
language we may say again, “Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve.” 

When I was a member of the National 
Resources Planning Board committee work- 
ing on the G.I. Bill of Rights in 1943, up 
came the question, “How much will this 
cost, and who will pay the bill?” My answer 
was, “‘We do not know. The costs are a part 
of the costs of war. If we can pay the bills 
necessary for drawing men into an armed 
force, we may with equal logic pay the bills 
for getting them back again into the stream 
of life from which they were drawn.” 

Since the United States was then spend- 
ing something like ten billions a month, it 
appeared that we were right in calculating 
that any reasonable cost was a negligible 
portion of the nation’s income. I know how 
easy it is to poke fun at anyone who argues 
that fifteen billion or twenty-five billion or 
fifty billion dollars is necessary for this pur- 
pose and to ask who will pay the bills. 
But you know and I know that the costs of 
another war would be from five hundred bil- 


lion to a trillion dollars. We know that the 
cost of another war would be incredible de- 
struction of persons and property and per- 
haps indeed the end of the cosmic episode. I 
do not for a moment disparage or despise the 
enormous difficulties in the practical execu- 
tion of a world plan just indicated, but I am 
convinced that it is only through some such 
method as this that we will be able to escape 
the dangers that threaten to drag civiliza- 
tion down to a level never yet reached—or 
perhaps to complete destruction. A world 
development plan properly implemented in 
the United Nations would pave the way. 

If it is embarrassing to answer the ques- 
tion of who shall pay the bills for world sub- 
sistence on a decent level of humanity, is it 
not also equally awkward to answer the 
equally pertinent question: How many per- 
sons, and which ones, shall we destine to 
malnutrition, to undernutrition, or to star- 
vation in this world of ours? Just choose and 
select them? What political, economic, or 
moral sanction do we find for allowing mil- 
lions to suffer under subhuman conditions? 
Do we escape by turning our backs upon the 
scene or by going by on the other side? Are 
we so sure that the money we save by not 
spending it on world reconstruction will 
bring us sound and stable profits or that 
there will be any funds left? 

We know that humanity can produce 
enough to establish a high standard if pes- 
tilence, famine, and war are outlawed as 
they could be. Pestilence and famine are al- 
ready outlawed, so far as science is con- 
cerned. We know that the world can support 
itself, certainly, without bankrupting itself. 
It can support itself on whatever standard it 
can set. There is no escape from this line of 
reasoning if we care to face it and follow it 
through. Are we so sure that on the money 
we save on expenditures in world recon- 
struction we shall reap interest compounded 
and profits sound and stable? I have some- 
where read: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said to him: 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be re- 
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quired of thee. Then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided?” 

Then let physics and politics pursue the 
answer to the question: What stands in the 
way of such a consummation? We have 
scarcely skimmed the surface of the possi- 
bilities of nature and human nature alike. 
What could Africa or Asia produce if all the 
known techniques were applied? We notice 
now the British moving over toward Africa. 
Or, for that matter, what could the United 
States produce if all known devices of pro- 
duction were fully utilized on the basis of 
what is now known, to say nothing of the 
fantastic possibilities that lie just ahead 
when science and organization have done 
their perfect work in the interest of man- 
kind? 

What we need is less will to power and 
more will to co-operate and to achieve the 
highest standards for all mankind. What we 
need is the application of what is now 
known, and more that is coming, for the 
development of the world’s resources and 
their application to our well-being. And this 
is not a novel thought; it is in the original 
document of the United Nations, I repeat, 
to provide international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of all people. That is the doctrine 
which we hailed with great joy and thanks- 
giving. 

5. In education and research we require a 
far-reaching program conceived and imple- 
mented in the spirit of the new era of physics 
and politics. This program would include, 
among other things, universal education, 
without economic or other discrimination, 
and the training of broader types of per- 
sonalities, with keener understandings and 
appreciations of human relations in terms of 
modern life—a better balance between tra- 
dition and science. It would include an edu- 
cation in loyalties that are local, national, 
and world wide and the meaning of these 
ranges of loyalty for all men. This is partly 
the standard work of the schools. It is also 
an obligation falling in the range of adult, 
as well as elementary or academic, educa- 
tion. 


Such a program would also include a na- 
tional research foundation in the United 
States and like undertakings everywhere— 
agencies in which there would be no dis- 
tinction or discrimination between natural 
science and social science. I am sorry to say 
that there is grim danger at this very mo- 
ment that, in the most tragic way, the gap 
between physics and politics will be wid- 
ened, rather than narrowed, by closing 
scientific inquiry on the part of the govern- 
ment into the social sciences. There could be 
opportunity for the examination of the so- 
cial implications of scientific discovery. We 
could find a way not only to protect the in- 
ventor by patent and copyright but also to 
protect the community into which the new 
devices come. We could provide the training 
of a considerable group of men on the bor- 
derline of social science and atomics, the 
interchange of training for considerable 
numbers of persons adapted to such work of 
liaison on the personnel side and to construc- 
tive, statesmanlike endeavor. 

At this point, again the question may be 
raised: How can we afford to pay the bill for 
education and research? The answer again 
is that outlays for sound education, basic 
research, technological applications of re- 
search, are not losses but gains; they are in- 
vestments of the most productive type; they 
bring returns—profits, if you will—of higher 
value than those of any other known 
social outlay. I am not in any way under- 
taking a campaign against liquor, gambling, 
and tobacco but merely call attention to the 
fact that the annual expenditure for these 
purposes in the United States might be 
matched with equal amounts for basic 
science. 


May I further remind you that our na- 
tional income, always a fluctuating quan- 
tity, in 1932 was forty billion and is now 
around two hundred billion dollars. There 
are experts who say it might be four hundred 
billion dollars. World income—not even cal- 
culated yet—is capable of immense expan- 
sion. With the application of atomic energy 
to production, all estimates become so con- 
jectural as to have little realistic meaning. 
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In short, we can afford whatever expendi- 
ture is necessary for education and research. 
Wisdom is justified of her children in more 
ways than one. 

All these projects I know full well may be 
labeled as visionary, utopian, far in the 
future, postponable to some more con- 
venient day. Now is not the time, it may be 
said; the difficulties are too great. But if not 
now, if this is not the time, we may ask: 
When will it be easier? Will it be easier when 
yet deeper and blacker hates are piled upon 
those of today? Will it be easier when more 
cities have been wiped out and more whirl- 
winds of destruction have swept mankind 
with their poison and desolation? Will it be 
easier when the instruments of production 
have been leveled to earth, and food and 
shelter have again been snatched from us by 
the grim priorities of war? Will it be easier 
when logistics and ballistics and neutronics 
have torn our bodies and our minds and 
even our souls almost beyond recognition? 
Will it be easier when new undergrounds of 
resistance have been pursued by new under- 
worlds of terror, sadism, and obscenity? 

How long will it be before we learn the 
solid values of co-operation and integration? 
How long will it be before we can recognize 
the high calling and the high dignity of all 
men everywhere? How long will it be before 
we can recognize what we affirm, that God 
has made of one blood all nations of the 
earth? Will it be too long and perhaps too 
late? This is a question easier to ask than to 
answer. I recognize that the details of a 
world program are of a far-reaching impor- 
tance, requiring intelligence of the highest 
order, organizing and administrative ability 
of exceptional type but by no means impos- 
sible. We have these resources today. 

The chief requisites now are not such re- 
sources alone, but faith and will—faith in 
ourselves, in our capacity to act and to 
achieve; faith in our own power; faith in the 
dawning day of the future. But faith with- 
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out will is ineffective and unapplied. Faith 
may be a distant goal. Will is motion in that 
direction. Will involves the choice of alter- 
natives; the decision to choose and to act, to 
persevere in courses of action—unafraid of 
results and undaunted by difficulties. 
“Pressing forward” is an old phrase which 
still has life and spirit in it. 


We face now the greatest future ever 
spread before mankind with dazzling pos- 
sibilities of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; the richest unfolding of the finest 
attributes of human personality—richer 
than men have ever dared to dream. The 
new revalation opens the way to new proph- 
ecy, new hope, and new achievements, and 
this is the joint task of physics and politics. 

All this is a sharp challenge to the social 
sciences—a challenge to meet the most dif- 
ficult situation that has ever confronted the 
human race. It involves the development of 
patterns of action in which the enormous 
possibilities opened up by atomic science 
may be successfully applied for the benefit of 
mankind—patterns of appreciation; of un- 
derstanding; of education; of mores; of eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural adjustments 
and adaptations of the greatest complexity 
and difficulty. It calls for the mobilization 
of all the available talents of the social scien- 
tists to be brought to bear upon this major 
problem. 


A great share of the responsibility for the 
present state of physics and politics, using 
these terms broadly, is ours; and the ques- 
tion may properly be asked: What do we 
intend to do about it? The time is very, very 
short, and there is much to do. Intelligence 
has brought to man his greatest gift, but this 
should not make modern man obsolete. The 
mind is still king and should be able to rise 
to the great heights of intellectual achieve- 
ment, to substitute the exploitation of atoms 
for the age-old exploitation of man by man. 
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SOME SOURCES OF AMERICAN HOSTILITY TO RUSSIA 


ARTHUR K. DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 


There may be sociological as well as economic and political factors in American hostility toward Russia. 
Some limited. aspects of the American social system are considered as contributory elements in Soviet- 
American antagonism under three headings: institutional ethnocentrism, institutional rivalry, and scape- 
goating. Institutional differences tend to arouse moral indignation. Certain similarities between the two 
societies may evoke rivalry and competitive anxiety. Russia seems a suitable scapegoat for several major 
domestic tensions. Anti-Soviet sentiment may function as a compensating mechanism for American malinte- 


gration. 


Perhaps the most conspicuous postwar 
change in American public opinion has been 
the reversal of wartime attitudes toward the 
Axis and our Russian ally, especially toward 
Japan, against whom we waged the war with 
the most complete unanimity. Meanwhile, 
hostility toward the Soviet Union has 
mounted rapidly. 

Strife has appeared in every modern vic- 
torious coalition—as in 1815 and 1919, so in 
1946. The rise of Soviet-American hostility, 
once well started, may be explained as a 
vicious circle, each nation interpreting the 
other’s behavior as a threat and responding 
accordingly, until both define the situation 
in terms of self-preservation.* This tells us 
nothing about the origin of the autonomous- 
ly spiraling antagonism. It may be argued 
that ignorance of Russia left American at- 
titudes toward the Soviet Union predomi- 
nantly unstructured, so that a relatively 
small stimulus could have a large effect on 
public opinion. Undeniably important, this 
is no more than an auxiliary element. Prop- 
aganda, too, is only an intensifying factor. 
It isan instrumental technique used by busi- 
ness, clerical, and military groups. Analysis 
must penetrate to the interests and senti- 
ments behind propaganda. 

A complete explanation of Soviet-Ameri- 
can hostility lies in the nature and interre- 

* Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, “The Principle of Cumu- 
lation,” The American Dilemma (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944), pp. 1065-71; “.... any change in 
these factors [in a social system] will, by the aggregate 
weight of the cumulative effects running back and 


forth between them, start the whole system moving 
in one direction or the other” (p. 1067). 


lationships of the Russian and American so- 
cia] systems. This paper deals only with se- 
lected nonrational aspects of the American 
end of the equation under the headings: in- 
stitutional ethnocentrism, institutional ri- 
valry, and scapegoating. It is not concerned 
with rational conflicts over scarce, general- 
ized means—wealth and power. Unques- 
tionably these are major elements in Soviet- 
American hostility—e.g., the clash of two 
aggressive imperialisms, the radical changes 
in the balance of, power, rivalry for strategic 
resources, America’s need for foreign mar- 
kets to offset her institutional domestic un- 
derconsumption. The role of Russian social 
structure in generating antagonism toward 
America is also excluded, despite its impor- 
tance. 


A. INSTITUTIONAL ETHNOCENTRISM 


This heading refers to contrasting defini- 
tions of the situation and divergent insti- 
tutional structures. Nonconforming out- 
group patterns are judged adversely by in- 
group standards. The universal attitude of 
we-group superiority is intensified in Ameri- 
ca by the missionary complex stemming 
from Calvinism,? by a latent racism, and by 
the tradition of isolationism. Only lately has 
the United States been drawn into close re- 
lationships with dissimilar major societies. 

That the Soviet Union is an “enigma”’ is 
a common American stereotype. Russia’s 
role as minority opposition in international 


*E. Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantismus 
fiir die Entstehung der modernen Welt (Berlin: 
R. Oldenbourg, 1924). 
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councils and her insistence on the veto pow- 
er further define her as a “holdout,” refus- 
ing to play the game by the rules. Such 
stereotypes result from judging Russian be- 
havior by approved American traits, such 
as frankness and good sportsmanship. 
Russia and the United States are more 
similar in history and social organization 
than is usually realized.’ Yet it is the differ- 
ences which strike American attention, per- 
haps because many of the dissimilarities are 
in ultimate-value patterns—hence conspicu- 
ous and subject to moral and emotional 
rather than objective evaluation. There may 
be unconscious reasons, such as our need for 
superiority and for a scapegoat, for playing 
down the similarities and the “good” (by 
American standards) in Soviet life. The fol- 
lowing sketch indicates the reality of some 
Russian-American institutional differences. 


I. STRATIFICATION 


The Soviet five-year plans have spread 
large-scale organization, the typical context 
of occupational roles (including the mili- 
tary) in all industrialized societies. The la- 
bor role with its two or three levels of skill 
constitutes the base of the pyramid. Above is 
the more sharply graded hierarchy of execu- 
tive and technical-expert functions. Linking 
these two divisions is the “foreman role” 
(army “noncom,” kolhoz brigadier). This 
pattern also characterizes all Soviet agricul- 
ture* and a small but growing sector of 
large-scale American farming. In both so- 
cieties the class system is generally open; in 
both, stratification is becoming more rigid. 
Social mobility is naturally greater and 
more erratic in Russia, simultaneously un- 
dergoing revolution and rapid industrializa- 
tion. 

Industrialism strongly advances techni- 
cal competence as a universalistic criterion 
of status assignment. In Russia this univer- 
salism is modified chiefly by political and 
class discriminations; in America, by ethnic, 

3 P. Sorokin, Russia and the United States (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1944). 


4L. Hubbard, Economics of Soviet Agriculture 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1939). 
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kinship, and economic particularisms. The 
rulers in both nations are the top-flight 
executives—industrial, political, military. 


2. THE STRUCTURE OF AUTHORITY 


In both societies the structure of authori- 
ty resembles Max Weber’s rational-legal bu- 
reaucracy, an integrated essentially au- 
thoritarian hierarchy of specialized offices 
defined by systematic, impersonal rules. 
Formally or informally the unit of decision 
is usually the small committee. While Amer- 
ican bureaucracies (business corporations, 
governments, the military) are often highly 
centralized, and although temporarily they 
became closely co-ordinated during the war, 
they are not so monolithic as in the Soviet 
Union. The United States has many private 
associations, the older ones tending inher- 
ently toward control by self-perpetuating 
oligarchies. The autonomy of the American 
professions and universities is nonexistent 
in the Soviet Union, where the totalitarian 
state is deeply rooted in the Russian past. 
Strategic (managerial) positions are monop- 
olized by the Communist party, which peri- 
odically uses the “commissar” system and 
the N.K.V.D. as a dual control. 


3. PROPERTY PATTERNS 


Control of the American productive proc- 
ess (capital goods) is vested in very small 
circles of private citizens, primarily man- 
agers, although for seven decades public 
regulation has been growing. In Russia the 
productive process is almost entirely owned 
by the state. Only immediate personal be- 
longings are privately owned. Occupation 
and the perquisites of office determine more 
completely than in America the city-dwell- 
er’s consumption (housing, rationing allow- 
ance, money). The rural kolhoznik in effect 
owns his house and the usufruct of the half 
to two and a half acres attached to it. 
Though private accumulation is strictly 
limited, the principle of differential rewards 
has never been absent, despite certain pres- 
sures toward equalization.s 


5A. Bergson, The Structure of Soviet Wages 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944). 
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In America the major claims on income 
accrue to the business managerial and own- 
ing class as the manifestation of the profit- 
power-prestige goal orientation. Soviet au- 
thority and property patterns greatly limit 
managerial prerogatives and material re- 
wards. Russia stands as the avowed nega- 
tion of the heart of capitalism—the “‘profit 
motive.” That American businessmen label 
government regulation “communistic’’ is 
significant. They resist the displacement of 
their own form of authoritarianism by an- 
other one less to their interests. Soviet and 
American economies differ not only in the 
class incidence of economic benefits but also 
in degrees of institutionalized centralization. 
The Soviet economy is co-ordinated by cen- 
tral planning and controls; the American, 
partly by the market mechanism and partly 
by trusts, cartels, interlocking directorates. 
In the latter economy individual enterprises 
are relatively more autonomous. Such cen- 
tralization as does exist (and the Temporary 
National Economic Committee reports am- 
ply demonstrate that there is a great deal) 
is not well institutionalized—a fact shown 
by the chronic conflicts with antitrust laws 
and public opinion. Hence, business hostili- 
ty toward government control—and toward 
Russia as both symbol and scapegoat there- 
of—involves genuine nonlogical elements as 
well as rational self-interest. 


4. SEX-ROLE DIFFERENTIATION 


The American middle-class pattern dis- 
tinctly plays down women’s occupational 
activity, except before assuming family re- 
sponsibilities. The census in 1900 shows that 
women constituted 18.3 per cent of all gain- 
fully employed workers; in 1940, only 22.9 
per cent, chiefly in occupations for which 
men do not compete. In Russia in 1goo, 18 
per cent of industrial workers were women; 
in 1940, over 40 per cent; during the war, 
perhaps 70 per cent. The postwar expecta- 
tion is from 45 to 50 per cent.° Russian wom- 
en participate more widely than American 
women in the occupational system—in med- 


*D. J. Dallin, The Real Soviet Russia (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1947), p. 195. 


icine, heavy industry, administration, the 
army. 


5. BASIC-VALUE ORIENTATIONS 


The American ethic of radical individu- 
alism stemming from Calvinism is lacking 
in Russia, where collectivity and hierarchy 
have been emphasized. Russian Christiani- 
ty is contemplative and ritualistic Eastern 
Orthodoxy and is apparently returning to 
the standard European role of a state 
church. Atheism is semiofficial dogma in 
Russia, a fringe lunacy in America. Much 
activity left to individual initiative or to 
private associations in American is politi- 
cized in Russia. Yet the Soviet individual is 
by no means without legal rights. The com- 
mon problem of securing effective co-ordi- 
nation has been similarly met by capitalistic 
and Soviet administrators with legalized 
privileges, differential rewards, and com- 
petitive status allocation. 

If institutional similarities between two 
societies pass unnoticed because familiar, 
the differences arouse moral indignation, 
since they violate the actor’s legitimized 
expectations. Hence, Americans find Soviet 
attitudes toward property and women’s 
roles not merely strange but downright of- 
fensive. The Marxist philosophy of history 
is not just neutrally different; it defines 
capitalism as a despotic preliminary to the 
superior and inevitable order of commu- 
nism. Establishing peace in Europe means 
to the United States punishing the leading 
Fascists and restoring the pre-war moderate 
regimes. To the U.S.S.R. it means rooting 
out the pre-war bourgeois social conditions 
which gave rise to fascism. 

Understanding a cultural element in an- 
other social system may be viewed as a 
function of two independent variables, each 
a continuum: similarity-dissimilarity to 
parallel elements in the actor’s own society, 
and instrumental values-end-values. Under- 
standing an element of another social sys- 
tem is easiest when the trait is an instru- 
mental value with the same manifest and 
latent functions in both societies. It is hard- 
est when the trait is an end-value with 
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manifest and latent functions dissimilar to 
any comparable element in the actor’s own 
society. Language barriers only aggravate 
the difficulties. 


B. RUSSIA AS A RIVAL INSTITUTIONAL ORDER 


Durkheim long ago observed that severe 
punishment of criminals violating the con- 
science collective is partly a nonrational re- 
sponse. Its latent function is to reaffirm 
symbolically society’s adherence to the 
violated common values. Freudians would 
add that it serves also to suppress the pun- 
isher’s unconscious desires to disobey the 
socially introjected superego (roughly par- 
allel to the conscience collective). Anxiety 
stemming from his repressed illicit impulses 
leads the actor to project his guilt feelings 
upon the criminal, thus reinforcing his nat- 
ural response of moral indignation with 
overreaction. These propositions are sug- 
gestive for understanding certain aspects of 
American hostility toward Russia. 

Institutional ethnocentrism does not ex- 
plain the overreactive aspects of that hos- 
tility. The gap between the objective sources 
of the hostility and its subjectively swollen 
state defines overreaction. Why do our pub- 
lic pronouncements on Russia exhibit so 
much hysteria? 

Russia professes some of the same basic 
values—though in other forms—as does the 
United States, e.g., antitraditionalism, utili- 
tarianism, the common man, reduction of 
special privilege, universalistic norms. In 
important respects Marxism stands in the 
main line of Western philosophical, social, 
and religious thought.? Hence, Americans 
may sense in Russian communism a moral 
challenge. Their awareness may be sharp- 
ened by some post-World War I tendencies 
not in keeping with the earlier promise of 
American life, e.g., decreasing economic op- 


7H. Marcuse, Reason and Revolution (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941), Part II. 
Contradictions between creed and reality are pres- 
ent in every society. The discrepancy between the 
“American creed”’ and Negro caste does not make 
the creed a myth. Myrdal, op. cit., shows that the 
creed is one of the chief forces operating in the 
social system to improve Negro status. 


portunity, racial conflict, reluctance to ad- 
mit displaced Europeans. Moreover, Rus- 
sia has successfully handled problems such 
as ethnic minorities, unemployment, wider 
participation of women. Suspicion that the 
Russians may be practicing better certain 
of the values Americans preach would tend 
to evoke guilt feelings easily transmuted to 
hostility toward Russia for presuming to 
“show up” the United States. 

Their intensive strivings for superiority 
make Americans hypersensitive to any im- 
putation of their own inferiority and prone 
to attribute inferiority to others. Significant | 
here is the common American stereotype of 
the “uncivilized Russians”—clearly a highly 
subjective view of a major culture. By play- 
ing down a potential rival, the stereotype 
bolsters the national ego. Similarly we pub- 
licize the seamier side of Russian life— 
purges. Americans prefer to label Russia a 
“totalitarian autocracy’’ rather than a 
“Socialist state.’”” The former term, more 
derogatory, offends our egalitarian senti- 
ments. The latter embodies them and fur- 
ther implies that socialism is a going con- 
cern. 

The attitude of the small but influential 
liberal-intellectual Gass toward the Soviet 
Union has been ambivalent.* The Soviet 
Union has been a symbol of both totalitarian 
autocracy and egalitarianism, the former 
slowly eclipsing the latter. The enthusiasm 
of 1917 soon faded. The five-year plans 
revived pro-Soviet sentiments, further 
strengthened by the depression, the New 
Deal, and the world-wide collective-security 
movement (1935). But the 1937 purge, the 
1939 Hitler pact, and the 1940 Finnish war 
alienated most American liberals. 

On the one hand, liberals have idealized 
Russia. They associated 1917 with their own 
Weltanschauung, stemming from 1776 and 
1789. Pro-Soviet attitudes offered a safely 
vicarious identification with a successful 
revolution. Many liberals unsympathetic 
with American business civilization admire 


8 Here I paraphrase E. V. Schneider, “Liberal- 
Intellectual Attitudes toward Russia, 1917-46” 
(unpublished manuscripts; Harvard, 1946). 
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Russia as the most explicit departure from 
middle-class norms. 

On the other hand, the liberals’ utopian- 
ism exposes them to disillusionment when 
confronted by the functional imperatives of 
a social system. In Western radicalism runs 
a vein of utopian anarchism, probably root- 
ed in Christian millenialism. Leftist zeal has 
some earmarks of religious enthusiasm. The 
anarchist vein appears in the English philo- 
sophical radicals, Marxism, many nine- 
teenth-century utopian communities, and 
Thorstein Veblen. Common to such schools 
is a conception of an ideal society lacking 
some or all of the institutional elements of 
authority, property, stratification, etc. 

Nonutopian Soviet realities have alienat- 
ed many Americans. A more basic cause of 
recent anti-Soviet tendencies among liberals 
may be the growing pressure of domestic 
bureaucracy upon the autonomy of the 
liberal professions. In the older professions 
the prevalence of individualistic expert- 
client relationships and the extraordinary 
specialization—not readily amenable to lay 
control—maximized professional autonomy 
and minimized the administrative hier- 
archy. But now the American occupational 
pattern is increasingly becoming large-scale 
organization. In the past decade there oc- 
curred a great influx of professional person- 
nel into bureaucratic organizations—gov- 
ernment, the military, industry. Robert K. 
Merton has traced the acute frustration, 
which this shift has entailed for many intel- 
lectuals.? Distinctly authoritarian in nature, 
a bureaucracy has potent resources for 
adapting its personnel to its own goals. It is 
relatively immune to innovation, either 
from within or without. That intellectuals 
with their individualistic background” are 


9» “Role of the Intellectual in Public Bureauc- 
racy,”’ Social Forces, XXIII (1945), 405-15. 


%¢ The intellectual function in Western society 
is dynamic mainly because of its close relation to 
science and to an activist ethic. It is compatible 
with bureaucracy only when the content of the in- 
tellectual studies and the ethical orientation of the 
intellectual class are both traditional. The typical 
case is classical scholarship in the Chinese Mandarin 
bureaucracy. In the Roman Catholic bureaucracy 


alienated by bureaucratic discipline is not 
strange. That they should project their 
hostility upon Russia, the most bureaucra- 
tized of any modern society, is equally nat- 
ural. Significantly, their chief criticism of 
the U.S.S.R. has been on the issue of civil 
liberties. 


C. RUSSIA AS A SCAPEGOAT 
I. THE TENSIONS 


Every social system requires mechanisms 
for minimizing the effects of internal ten- 
sions. Scapegoating is the discharging of 
pent-up aggression upon convenient individ- 
uals, minorities, external groups, and imag- 
inary entities such as the devil. 

A major structural source of frustration 
in America is the clash between egalitarian 
sentiments and stratified authority. Official 
ideology does not countenance the hierar- 
chical principle. Yet age, sex, occupation, 
and class categories as bases for roles are 
functionally indispensable to any society. 


Christian doctrine was less completely traditional 
and therefore prone to heresy. In the bureaucratized 
Soviet Union the intellectual function consists partly 
of interpreting orthodox Marxism. 


™ This hostility toward Russia does not mean 
that liberals have been converted to business values. 
They may simply be reacting to changing pressures 
in their own occupations. Perhaps they see that a 
completely bureaucratized society is incompatible 
with the independent intellectual function. They 
may sense the threat to their present distinctive 
status. For the bureaucratization under way since 
the Civil War is not receding. The movements for 
mass medicine and a national science foundation 
suggest that further inroads upon the professions 
are inevitable. Other vested interests, such as 
skilled trades or small business, may lose some im- 
munities under the impact of organizational changes 
and social needs like housing. These trends are 
significant for the political scientist. Veblen’s 
popular thesis that the interests of technicians 
run counter to those of management and that they 
can use their indispensable skill as a lever to modify 
business policy is not applicable to modern bureauc- 
racy. We may surmise that political strategy should 
focus on capturing the top levels of bureaucracies 
or on balancing rival bureaucracies such as business 
and labor or on building new bureaucracies, like 
parties, rather than on boring from within existing 
bureaucratic organizations. 
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In-group solidarity and the severe sanctions 
for aggression against frustrating superiors 
combine to deflect hostility away from 
groups wherein it originates. 

A second structural source of insecurity 
is the relative mutual isolation of the con- 
jugal family of orientation, the ‘‘youth cul- 
ture,’’ the family of procreation, and the oc- 
cupational system.” The abrupt redefining 
of roles as the individual matures raises suc- 
cessive problems of adjustment complicated 
by the carrying-over of previously acquired 
anxieties. Thus many qualities functional in 
the “youth culture” are disfunctional in the 
family and in the occupational system. The 
cultural superiority of the male role contra- 
dicts American ideology and educational 
policy—a source of frustration for women. 
In the working-class family economic and 
organizational realities sharply limit access 
to middle-class education, housing, and 
other values, thereby modifying family 
roles. 

A third source is the occupational system, 
a hierarchy of specialized functions, the in- 
tegration of which requires playing down 
personal sentiments and informal organiza- 
tion. Yet both these elements are inevitably 
present because the abstract formal hier- 
archies are filled by concrete personalities. 
Subordination of personalities to the ad- 
ministrative and technological processes— 
the one enforcing acceptance of responsi- 
bility and of strict superior-inferior rela- 
tionships, the other imposing rapid adapta- 
tion to arbitrary external change—obvious- 
ly entails frustration. Another strain is 
competition. In large-scale enterprise pro- 
motion depends only secondarily on merit 
and primarily on the needs of the organiza- 


12Cf. detailed treatment in Talcott Parsons, 
“Certain Primary Sources and Patterns of Aggres- 
sion in the Social Structure of the Western World,” 
Psychiatry, X (1947), 167-81; and Abraham 
Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945), chaps. x, 
xi, xiii, xiv. Early child-training establishes a 
strong dependency, on which are later imposed 
powerful cultural demands for independence, mak- 
ing for deep ambivalences. Sexual expression, early 
defined as evil, tends to become a permanent 
focus of conflict in the middle class. 
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tion—the available vacancies, the budget, 
the need for stable tenure. Hence, the 
middle-class ideology, which hinges mainly 
on upward occupational mobility, is realistic 
chiefly in expanding organizations and econ- 
omies. Its role becomes disfunctional if de- 
creasing opportunity widens the gap be- 
tween success and the means of attaining it. 

These strains may be viewed as aspects 
of the great transition from a medieval 
agricultural order to modern urban indus- 
trial society. Acute conflict arises between 
the emerging pattern and the older configu- 
rations (peasant familism, local folk cul- 
tures, orthodox religions, hereditary class 
structures). Any basic social transformation 
involves much ambivalence of individuals 
toward the contending patterns. Identifica- 
tion with either tends, therefore, to become 
compulsive, even fanatical." 

Clearly the American social system cre- 
ates a high potential of affectional and 
status insecurity in many individuals. In the 
universal competition upon which depend 
the security and self-esteem of everyone, 
there are few victors—since the goals are 
relative rather than absolute—and no con- 
solation prizes. Religion no longer offers the 
rewards of the next world as a rationale for 
the frustrations of this gne. Alternative re- 
sponses include rationalization of failure by 
claiming unfair competition, aggressive 
assertion of superiority on nonrational 
grounds, and violent overreaction against 
any imputation of inferiority. But express- 
ing hostility within in-groups is restrained 
by potent sentiments and sanctions. The 
reservoir of aggression consequently be- 
comes available for discharge against se- 
lected out-group scapegoats.'4 

»The clash between “emancipated” groups 
identified with science, rationalism, liberal or 
atheistic religious orientations and relaxed sex 
morality, on the one hand, and “Fundamentalist” 
groups adhering to the traditional modes of these 
values, on the other, is described in Parsons, 


“Some Sociological Aspects of the Fascist Move- 
ments,” Social Forces, XXI (1942), 138-47. 

™Qur problem is not to consider the several 
responses to insecurity but to indicate why Russia 
is available as a scapegoat in so far as the American 
response to insecurity takes the form of scape- 
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The ideal scapegoat for American struc- 
tural tensions should be definable as in- 
ferior, unfair, untrustworthy, and hostile. 
It should be recognizable on some nonra- 
tional ground like heredity, which permits 
categoric identification and facilitates stere- 
otyping. The main hereditary affiliations ar 
ethic, religious, and national groups. 

Hitherto the Negro has been the symbol 
of inferiority; the Jew, of unfairness; other 
ethnic and religious groups, of both. But 
since the ending of immigration, ethnics 
have become less visible, more American- 
ized. Wartime unity and organized anti- 
prejudice activity have resisted the rise of 
racial and religious antagonisms. Foreign 
nations, therefore, remain as the obvious 
lightning rods. The citizen’s compulsive 
identification with the belligerent state pre- 
disposes to overreaction against the stand- 
ing claims of other states to superiority. 
When the people of one state are already 
preoccupied with obsessive fears of inferiori- 
ty and with compensatory aggressiveness, 
the stage is set for paranoid imputation of 
hostility to a rival foreign power and for ex- 
plosive reaction against that nation. 


2. THE SCAPEGOAT 


The Soviet Union is an ideal lightning 
rod for many basic American tensions. After 
1917, revolutionary atheism and sex immo- 
rality, though now receding, drew upon 
Russia the concerted antagonism of ‘‘Fun- 
damentalist” groups and of many others, 
too. Epithets like “Godless Russia” and 
“free love” facilitate the projection of free- 
floating anxiety by all classes. ‘““Red Fas- 
cism” identifies communism with fascism 
by appealing to our universal hostility to 
centralized authority and by excluding con- 
sideration of such basic differences as those 
in property patterns. 

Russia is the natural heir to American 
hostility toward ethnic groups. The last, and 
culturally the most dissimilar, immigrants 
came from southern and eastern Europe. 


goating. Especially relevant for the relations be- 
tween hostility patterns and social structure is 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft (Cambridge: 
Peabody Museum, 1944). 


As “marginal personalities” second-genera- 
tion immigrants have exhibited above-aver- 
age delinquency, crime, and dependency 
rates. Dependency is an especially heinous 
sin according to our individualistic ethic, 
which equates success and failure with in- 
dividual deserts, and all this helped to 
stereotype the newcomers as undesirable. 
To many Americans “alien” signifies chiefly 
the eastern and southern European ethnic. 
More “visible” than the western European 
migrant, he has confirmed the American 
conviction of alien inferiority by his lower- 
class status."’ Language handicaps, poverty, 
and a peasant origin have usually relegated 
him to unskilled occupations. Recency of 
arrival has precluded much upward mobili- 
ty, further retarded by decreasing expan- 
sion of the American economy. Moreover, 
the immigrant’s orthodox religion excluded 
him from the self-righteous Protestant elect. 
Hence, in American experience alien, inferi- 
ority, and Slav have historical affinities, and 
all point to Russia. 

Anti-Russian feeling in America is rein- 
forced by the numerous eastern European 
immigrants retaining unpleasant memories 
of Czarist or Soviet regimes. Irredentist 
groups from areas recently absorbed by 
Russia often become factors in American 
domestic politics and sounding-boards for 
anti-Soviet campaigns by vote-seeking poli- 
ticians. 

Aliens and radicals have long been synon- 
ymous to many Americans. The first Ameri- 
can Marxists, syndicalists, and anarchists 
were largely immigrants. Again, since most 
immigrants become laborers, many have 
figured in strikes and unions. Today the 
most conspicuous link between radicals and 
foreigners is the ambiguous relation between 
American Communists and Moscow. Yet 
these facts are not enough to equate alien 
and radical. There is clearly a nonrational 
element in the cliché that any departure 
from tradition can be labeled alien or un- 
American. Stamping an innovation as “al- 
ien” enlists sentiments of solidarity and su- 

's G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer (“Some Roots 
of Prejudice,” Journal of Psychology, XXII [1946], 
22-25) show that equal-status contacts make for 
less prejudice; unequal-status contacts, for more. 
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periority against it, directs in-group hostili- 
ty toward it, and permits its automatic dis- 
missal. The mechanism reinforces the exist- 
ing order by rationalizing or suppressing dis- 
cordant facts. 

The internal crisis may intensify anti- 
Soviet scapegoating. The institutional in- 
ability of our economic system to distribute 
its full product became critical in the 1930’s. 
War finally brought full employment and 
sufficient demand to support maximum pro- 
duction. Whether this prosperity can be 
maintained in peace is the focus of intense 
anxiety among all classes—business, labor, 
and government. The ultimate stake may be 
not only the economic system but also cur- 
rent occupational and property institutions, 
the distribution of power—the “middle- 
class state” itself. But as yet no major inter- 
est group has repudiated the middle-class 
pattern. Not even labor is anticapitalistic.” 
Accordingly all classes share anxiety over 
the problems posed anew since V-J Day. All 
classes, including the labor movement, have 
lately shown a marked increase in anti-Com- 
munist and anti-Soviet sentiment. Russia 


%6 The widespread subjective identification with 
the middle class has its objective basis partly in 
(1) the plurality of noncoincident vertical axes of 
stratification—occupation, wealth, personality, 
clique ties, education, etc.; (2) complex role differ- 
entiation—each person belongs to many discrete 
groups which often articulate only through him- 
self; (3) increasing working-class access to certain 
middle-class symbols—automobiles, paid vaca- 
tions, higher living standards, more control over 
the work situation; unionism may latently reinforce 
the middle-class order; (4) high horizontal mobility 
—probably a neglected factor in this connection; 
(5) the egalitarian ideology; (6) the nonhierarchi- 
cal nature of American stratification, perhaps best 
viewed as a vertical continuum rather than as a 
series of distinct grades. Ad hoc divisions are use- 
fully but arbitrarily distinguished. The resulting 
vagueness of stratification facilitates widespread 
middle-class identification, despite unequal income 
and opportunity. The same vagueness supports the 
indefinite egalitarian sentiments common among 
Americans and reinforces their reluctance to 
acknowledge class differences—thus functioning as 
a unifying mechanism. This fluid stratification is 
most characteristic of expanding industrialism. 
With the slowing of economic expansion and the 
spreading of large-scale organization in the occu- 
pational system, a genuine class hierarchy may 
result. 


may draw compulsive hostility from Ameri- 
cans because she may remind them of un- 
solved domestic problems, because she dem- 
onstrates that there are other workable in- 
stitutional systems, and because she is the 
chief symbol of collectivism, some form of 
which would probably follow any major so- 
cial changes in America. 

American social structure establishes 
strong pressures toward both conservative 
individualism and liberal reform. The pres- 
ent trend is conservative, but in a dynamic 
society there are always unsettled prob- 
lems, like race and housing today. In so far 
as reform values are institutionalized, their 
repression will make for anxiety, guilt feel- 
ings, and hypersensitivity to any imputa- 
tion of inadequacy in the existing order. 
From this standpoint perhaps the drive 
against Communists and the loyalty check 
on federal employees may not be without 
significance. The association of unprece- 
dented foreign and internal problems with a 
strongly conservative political trend sug- 
gest the concepts of “regression” and ‘‘na- 
tivistic movements.” 

The American Communist party is a 
natural lightning rod for many of these same 
tensions. Its rejection of the existing order 
insures a hostile set toward itself. Its in- 
sistence on rigid conformity to the “Party 
line,” its frequent reversals of the line in 
response to international events, its use of 
concealment—all suggest alien ties and non- 
conformity to the conventions of American 
politics. The Party’s international ramifica- 
tions further emphasize its out-group role, 
and the extra-national loyalties evoke moral 
indignation. A continuum seems to run from 
mild antipathy toward extra-national cul- 
tural values (Judaism, internationalism) to 
overt hostility toward extra-national or- 
ganizational ties (Catholicism, foreign na- 
tions). Thus, relatively less virulent hostility 
is shown toward pacifists and Jehovah’s 
Witnesses,’ who reject certain nationalist 

7 Cf. Theodore W. Sprague, “The ‘World’ Con- 
cept among Jehovah’s Witnesses,’ Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, XXXTIX (1946), p. 120. The wit- 
nesses Classify all worldly governments as the 


explicit realm of the devil. We may add that this 
seems to conventional citizens a gratuitous dese- 
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values but without substituting foreign ties. 
Aggression was much sharper toward the 
Pacific Coast Japanese. Often forced under- 
ground, communism readily symbolizes the 
“fifth column.” It evokes a Trojan-horse 
psychology. Moreover, it combines an “‘in- 
ternationalist” character and a “foreign” 
association with the Soviet Union, thereby 
blending in the minds of many Americans 
two shades of “red,” both cues for hostile 
responses. 

The affinity between the domestic and in- 
ternational Communist movements is a con- 
necting mechanism for channelizing hostili- 
ty to Russia. The connection accentuates 
the out-group status of American Commu- 
nists and imputes to the Soviet Union a role 
of unfair, untrustworthy, and hostile schem- 
ing—precisely the qualities required in the 
ideal American scapegoat."® 

American nationalism and the cult of 
middle-class Protestant superiority rein- 
force the notion that the Soviet Union is an 
inferior civilization. The old conception of 
Russia as a backward peasant culture per- 
sisted in America long after the objective 
basis of that view had begun to disappear. 
This tendency is especially significant in 
view of the affinity between the five-year 
plans and the American habit of equating 
technology with progress. American igno- 
rance of ancient and modern Russian cul- 
ture has fortified the stereotype of Russian 
inferiority. Ample evidence for these points 
is the practically universal American under- 
estimation of Russia, by expert and layman 
alike, after the German attack in June, 


cration of patriotism; hence, it arouses more 
antagonism than does the less condemnatory paci- 
fism. 


%8 This suggests that communism and the Jew 
may be interchangeable as scapegoats. The 
linking of the two, noticeable in American anti- 
Semitism, may be because both groups meet the 
same subjective specifications of the scapegoat 
rather than because of any objective link between 
them. If true, reducing anti-Semitism would in- 
crease anti-communism, and vice versa. The identi- 
fication is, of course, incomplete: complaints against 
the Jew usually refer to the economic and occupa- 
tional spheres, whereas those against Communists 
deal more with political and ultimate-value ele- 
ments. 


1941. The compulsive competitive pressures 
of their social structure may render it dif- 
ficult for Americans to acknowledge equals 
and to co-operate with them without in- 
vidiousness. 


Besides displacement, projection is a ma- 
jor mechanism of scapegoating. Part of 
American anti-Soviet sentiment may be a 
reaction to imputed Soviet hostility toward 
the United States. That Russia is aggres- 
sively expansionist and America fervently 
peace-loving are well-nigh universal Ameri- 
can convictions. Tentative evidence for the 
United States’ projection of its own imperi- 
alistic tendencies upon Russia may be of- 
fered. First, America protests too much her 
own innocence of ambitions to expand. 
American indignation against Soviet impe- 
rialism is accompanied by a conspicuous 
inattention to America’s own expansion, 
which since 1939 has been more extensive in 
terms of relative spheres of influence than 
that of Russia. Russian gestures toward 
Spain or Greece are consistently interpreted 
by Americans as self-interested Soviet ag- 
gression, never as disinterested concern for 
the repressed Spanish and Greek popular 
movements, though both motives are prob- 
ably present in Soviet behavior. Precisely 
the opposite interpretation is given by 
Americans of their own foreign policies. 
Second, explicit imperialistic doctrines 
(“The American Century”) have recently 
become strong enough to break into open 
expression. The Bell Act made aid toward 
rehabilitation in the Philippine Common- 
wealth dependent on large economic conces- 
sions to American citizens. Finally, prece- 
dents for imperialism are at hand in the ag- 
gressive expansionism which has flared pe- 
riodically in American history. It is there- 
fore possible that the United States may be 
projecting some of her own aggressiveness 
upon Russia. Such imputation would ra- 
tionalize both imperialism in general and 
hostility toward Russia in particular as self- 
protective counteractions of hostile Soviet 
designs against America. Whereas a baldly 
aggressive stand by the United States 
would be resisted by the moral sentiments of 
many Americans, the imperialist tendency 
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can gain legitimation in the guise of a de- 
fensive response to Soviet aggression. 

The American social system, because of 
its imperfect integration, seems to require a 
scapegoat against which most Americans, 
otherwise divided, can unite. Such integrat- 
ing devices are functional imperatives of 
every social system. Thus hostility toward 
communism, like the antagonism of “old 
Americans” toward immigrants, may be a 
unifying mechanism. Labeling all reformers 
“Reds” tends automatically to unite the 
rest of society against them and to counter- 
act in part the divisive conflicts sharpened 
by appeals for reform. Fear of the “red” 
label reduces social criticism and increases 
nominal unity. That liberals frequently pref- 
ace their proposals for reform with denials 
of Communist affiliation may be pertinent 
here. Nationalism, too, makes for solidarity. 
To overcome the lack of integration in 
American society, these mechanisms must 
acquire an overreactive character. Their ef- 
fect is to compensate but not to remove the 
internal strains. 

V-J Day revived basic anxieties, suspend- 
ed during the war, over the future of the 
American economy. Simultaneously three 
lightning rods—the Germans, the Japanese, 
and F.D.R.—become unavailable. The Axis, 
against which all Americans could unite, 
disappeared just when critical domestic is- 
sues revived. More than ever the United 
Stated needed a prop for solidarity after 
1945. Russia is the only major rival left. 
Moreover, Russia is distant, and hence a 
safe target. This psychological safety margin 
is doubtless widened by American conscious- 
ness of industrial supremacy and above all 
by possession of the atomic bomb.*® 


D. CONCLUSION 


This paper deals only with certain socio- 
logical aspects of American hostility toward 
Russia and does so incompletely. One of its 
most conspicuous omissions is the Russians’ 
side. Russia as well as the United States has 
acute internal strains. Surely the recent 


*9 Cf. Kluckhohn, op. cit., 55-58, for a discussion 
of distant and in-group scapegoating. 


decades of revolution, industrialization, and 
invasion assure much pathological overre- 
action. 


The tendency of victorious coalitions to 
quarrel may be partly explained by the re- 
laxation of the wartime Gemeinschaft as well 
as by the re-emergence of conflicting inter- 
ests suppressed for the duration. Shifting 
from a fraternal Gemeinschaft to a Gessell- 
schaft pattern of power-bargaining entails an 
emotional wrench. Wartime overidealizing 
of distant and little-known allies sharpens 
the inevitable postwar disillusionment when 
common efforts against the enemy give way 
to competition against each other. 


Wider popular understanding of these 
and other causes of Soviet-American hostil- 
ity may well contribute to mitigating the 
conflict. Nothing is clearer than the neces- 
sity of systematic training for peaceful in- 
ternational relations. An integrating con- 
ception of a social system and of compara- 
tive institutions is indispensable. Here is a 
strategic opportunity for sociologists, who, 
unlike natural scientists, still have the prob- 
lem of selling themselves to the public. The 
situation calls for large-scale implementa- 
tion among key personnel (officials, diplo- 
mats, newsmen, top business administra- 
tors, teachers, intellectuals) and the gen- 
eral publics of the major powers. Direc- 
tion of such a project logically lies with 
U.N.E.S.C.O. 


In summary, this paper suggests that 
there may be important sociological ele- 
ments in American hostility toward Russia. 
Institutional differences offer one source of 
nonrational antagonism. Further, the two 
societies have enough similarities for Russia 
to appear to many Americans both as a 
challenge and as a symbol of certain domes- 
tic problems toward which the attitudes of 
various groups are highly ambivalent. Fi- 
nally, Russia approximates the type of 
scapegoat required for some of the tensions 
generated by the American social system 
and thus affords, with domestic commu- 
nism, a unifying mechanism. 
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BASIC PROBLEMS OF THE CHINESE WORKING CLASSES 


TA CHEN 


ABSTRACT 
Hard hit by inflation, the industrial workers of Chungking, Kunming, and Shanghai have become restless 
and undisciplined, changing jobs with excessive frequency. Relations between employers and employees are 
drastically changed from what they were before the war. Very recently the workers have begun to unionize 
along Western lines. But, while unionization has brought some gains, the spirit and value of it are little 


understood among the masses. 


China’s socioeconomic development en- 
visages a social evolution which involves the 
life and labor of the toiling masses in agri- 
culture, handicrafts, and modern industry. 
Today this evolution continues in full vigor 
and is perhaps unfinishable in the sense that 
an immense number of her people will per- 
haps remain in agriculture and handicrafts, 
even though there are signs that industriali- 
zation is assuming increasing importance 
and will undoubtedly continue to draw 
more and more workers to its ranks in the 
days to come. 

Certain fundamental problems of the 
peasants, the handicraftsmen, and the city 
workers are basically similar, but I shall 
outline the general features of the social life 
of those workers who make modern indus- 
trial enterprise their working place and the 
modern city their home. 

The migration of the peasant and the 
artisan to the city to engage in modern in- 
dustry is of rather recent origin, so that his 
mode of life and his special problems in con- 
nection with his work and living are rela- 
tively easy to study and analyze. In a spe- 
cial investigation such as this the social 
processes in which a special group of people 
attempt to adapt themselves to a new social 
environment are revealed, with their suc- 
cesses and their failures. 


From the close study of the city work- 
men one is led to conclude that their activi- 
ties and behavior may in various ways dis- 
close the nature and functions of Chinese 
society. Our chief emphasis today is, how- 
ever, related to certain specific problems 
which confront the working classes in the 


postwar period, though their roots may lie 
deeper and their significance be brought to 
our attention mainly because of the world 
war which has just ended. 


I, THE ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


During and since the war the working 
classes of China have ceaselessly been 
struggling to improve their economic wel- 
fare. That they have not solved this prob- 
lem is not their own fault, for the economic 
considerations, including the terms of em- 
ployment and remuneration for their par- 
ticipation in industry, are closely linked 
with the whole social system of China, and 
the imperfections of that system are made 
more manifest as a result of the war. 


As the war progressed, prices in Free 
China, as a basic factor of the inflation of 
currency, showed abnormal and phenomenal 
increases. Kunming led the way, and the 
other cities—Chungking, Sian, and Paochi, 
where industrial development was relatively 
more important than in other places of the 
Southwest—followed. In Kunming, prices 
began to soar in September, 1941, after the 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China, and 
more especially after the spring of 1942, fol- 
lowing the discontinuance of the interna- 
tional trade on the Burma road. In Kun- 
ming, the retail prices of the necessities of 
life kept constantly rising until, by the time 
of Japan’s surrender in August, 1945, the in- 
dex number of the Institute of Census Re- 
search, Tsing Hua University, was about 
6,500 times the base of the first half-year of 
1937. In other cities in Free China, the same 
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trends were shown, though the increases 
were not nearly so high as in Kunming. 

Facing this extraordinary price situation, 
the industrial workmen in Kunming and 
other cities in Free China found it impos- 
sible to make their living by relying entirely 
on wages, as wages were generally fixed by 
the skill and experience of the workmen, in 
accordance with the social usage of the trade 
and the locality. Then, too, wages, in the 
strict sense of the term, were also increased 
during the war. But, in many industries, 
wage increase was not more than 50 per 
cent, on the basis of the pre-war standard, 
and an increase of 100 per cent was consid- 
ered unusual. 

To supplement wages the employers gen- 
erally introduced a cumbersome and com- 
plicated system of allowances. There was an 
allowance for rice, another for clothing, an- 
other for medical care, another for merito- 
rious work, and so on. In fact, workers de- 
rived go per cent or more of their earnings 
from the allowances and only an insignifi- 
cant remainder from the wages. Earnings, 
too, were increased during the war, but their 
increases were much slower than was the 
increase in prices. 

As an illustration of the insufficiency of 
the workers’ earnings to provide a decent 
living during the war, the case of the indus- 
trial workers in Chungking may be briefly 
discussed. In a sample survey of sixty-eight 
factories covering nine industries it was 
found that in 1945 the monthly earnings of 
the relatively better-paid industries (ma- 
chine, electricity, chemicals, and printing) 
were not higher than 800 times the pre-war 
standard, whereas the indexes of retail food 
prices on the same January-June, 1937, 
base, were 1,406 times higher and the cost- 
of-living index numbers were 1,426 times 
higher. 

In these circumstances it was impossible 
for the average factory worker to keep him- 
self in health and comfort. The difficulties 
were increased if he was married and had to 
support a family. In Chungking during the 
war a special problem presented itself in that 
the majority of the skilled workmen were 


imported from Shanghai, Wusih, and Can- 
ton, where before the war they and their 
families were accustomed to higher pay and 
better living conditions. 

Immediately after the war the earnings 
of the industrial workers in Shanghai ap- 
peared to be relatively better than their 
comrades in Free China during the war. 
There were several causes for this. Benefited 
by the war experiences, the central govern- 
ment and the municipal government de- 
vised more equitable means to stabilize in- 
dustry and labor in Shanghai in order to 
diminish turnover and minimize social un- 
rest. Such measures were favorable to labor. 
Furthermore, labor unions in postwar 
Shanghai were active for a time and fre- 
quently presented demands for the benefit 
of their comrades. 

If we limit our discussion to the earnings, 
the Shanghai situation may be briefly stated 
as follows: As far as the workers’ earnings 
were concerned, in the year 1930, the knit- 
ting-goods industry came out highest, as the 
earnings index numbers scored 141.0 per 
cent and the woolen-spinning and -weaving 
industry was the lowest, or only 93.5 per 
cent, both on the base year of 1936. In 1941, 
when prices began to rise quickly, the earn- 
ings index numbers also were about three 
times higher than those of the base year. 
After that year prices increased very fast, 
and after Japan’s surrender the evil effects 
of inflation were clearly seen. In August, 
1946, the earnings index increased 14,299 
times, as compared with the pre-war days 
(for the same month, the cost-of-living index 
numbers increased 4,536 times, and the 
hourly wage-rate index increased 11,022 
times on the basis of the pre-war period). In 
actual amounts in August, 1946, the average 
worker of the shipping and canned-goods in- 
dustries earned $300,000, which were the 
highest earnings for the city. The next 
highest-paid group of workers included 
those in the waterworks, the caustic-soda, 
electricity, glassware, printing, woolen-spin- 
ning and -weaving, cotton-spinning and 
-weaving, and tobacco industries, where the 
average workman earned more than $200,- 
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ooo per month. The workers in the match- 
making industry were earning the lowest 
amount, or $140,000 per man per month. 

However, the favorable situation in 
Shanghai did not last long. In the late spring 
of this year the workers were already com- 
plaining of the inadequacy of their earnings 
to cope with the rising cost of living. Very 
recently the further inflationary trends 
forced the workers in Shanghai to declare 
strikes and demand substantial increases of 
earnings. In this they were warmly support- 
ed by the workmen in other cities. Last 
February, when the government intended 
to control prices, they did so by freezing the 
cost-of-living index numbers for January. 
After February, the workers were paid every 
month according to the amount they were 
entitled to in January, and therefore no 
further increase in earnings became possible. 
This regulation was recently rescinded and 
the workers’ earnings were calculated by the 
basic wage multiplied by the cost-of-living 
index numbers for the current month. 

The unsatisfactory economic conditions 
indicated above engendered in the minds of 
the workers a sense of instability, a spirit of 
restlessness, and a feeling of unwillingness 
to stick to their jobs. In large measure this 
was responsible for the low efficiency, poor 
morale, and lack of discipline in most of the 
industries during and since the war. To a 
large number of the workmen, it seemed 
futile to speed up production, for they and 
their families found it well-nigh impossible 
to maintain a decent living on the near- 
starvation income they generally earned 
from the factories. 

Instability was so general that among the 
leading factories in Kunming labor turnover 
reached unspeakable heights between 1941 
and 1943. The lowest rate was 6.3 per cent 
per month and the highest 21.4 per cent per 
month. 

In Shanghai after the war, though there 
were signs of the revival of industrial activi- 
ty, especially in the cotton-spinning and 
-weaving factories, labor turnover remained 
high. In fact, between January and Septem- 
ber, 1946, the average rate of labor turnover 


as found in one hundred and sixty-six fac- 
tories in twenty-seven industries, was 3.25 
per cent per month. 


2. THE PSYCHOSOCIAL FACTORS 


Realizing the unsatisfactory economic 
life of the workmen as sketched above, one 
can understand certain aspects of their 
group behavior during and since the war. 
This is now followed up with an inquiry into 
the social mind of the workers in order to 
give an insight into their lack of enthusiasm 
for work, their low morale, and the lack of 
discipline in the factories. 

In our conversations with a large number 
of the employers, managers, engineers, and 
directors of labor in different cities, an im- 
pression is gained that many of them are 
aware of the significant changes which have 
occurred in the relations between the man- 
agement and men. They are positive that 
the worker has behaved quite differently 
during and since the war, as compared with 
his pre-war behavior. He is more independ- 
ent, more discontented with the socioeco- 
nomic situation. He is more eager to rise in 
social status, in order to have a voice in the 
management—which may not only affect 
capital-labor relations but also personal and 
family matters. 

During the war and shortly after it, in our 
labor studies in Kunming, Chungking, and 
Shanghai, prolonged interviews were held 
with the intelligent and co-operative work- 
ers wherever possible. Several hundred of 
these interviews were’made with workers of 
both sexes in more than one hundred fac- 
tories, scattered over thirty industries in 
Kunming, Chungking, and Shanghai. 


In a survey of factory labor and the living 
conditions of the industrial workmen in 
Shanghai in the autumn, 1946, questions on 
the administration of labor, with special 
reference to discipline and morale, were spec- 
ified in the schedule. The factories visited 
were asked to state what in their judgment 
were the most important problems affecting 
personal relations with the workers. The 
answers as brought back by the field assist- 
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ants are shown in the accompanying tabula- 
tion by cause and factory. 


No. of 
Cause Factories 
Absence from work............. 32 
Late attendance................ 30 


Disobedience to superiors and 
violation of factory regulations. 27 

Damage to public property...... 10 


Five out of the seven principal causes are 
in some way related to the social psychology 
of the workers, indicating their group be- 
havior toward the management or members 
of the managerial staff. Directly or indirect- 
ly, these may be termed group attitudes to- 
ward the employer, manager, the foreman, 
and other members of the management. 
Only quarreling and stealing may perhaps 
be considered as purely individual and per- 
sonal behavior. 

From the side of the management the 
persons who have the most direct contact 
with the workmen are the manager, the en- 
gineer, the chief of the personnel section (in 
modern factories), and the foreman. The 
questions on which disputes frequently rise 
include the engagement, transfer, and dis- 
missal of the workers, the payment of wages, 
the conditions of employment, and the en- 
forcement of the factory regulations. 

In our interviews it was found that the 
psychological reactions of the workers to- 
ward the manager and the foreman were 
relatively more definite and revealing. Cer- 
tain of these attitudes are summarized 
below: 

By many workmen, the employer is de- 
picted as one who is primarily interested in 


- profit-making and is unsympathetic toward 


the workers: “The employer and his staff are 
not friendly to the work people. They gener- 
ally disregard the workers’ views. They 
want the laborers to work unusually long 
hours to realize higher profits.” 

It seems evident that the workers now are 
conscious that they form a social group as 
distinct from the employers. Toward the 


employer unfriendly attitudes of varying 
degrees are freely expressed. In fact, among 
the two hundred and one interviews in 
Shanghai alone, no less than one hundred 
and fifty-two volunteered an opinion on this 
topic. 

From the workers’ point of view, the em- 
ployer is not only an unsympathetic out- 
sider but one who has the means of control- 
ling the workers’ economic life—in the 
minds of many workmen the employer 
“‘keeps bank notes in one hand and a sword 
in the other.” Shall the workers submit to 
his rule, or shall they revolt against him? 
Different attitudes are expressed, as indi- 
cated elsewhere. 

But this is chiefly because of the fact that 
the employer and his group have estranged 
themselves from the workers and kept aloof. 
In a smaller group of the employer-manag- 
ers, where personal contact with the work- 
men is still kept up, fellow-feeling yet pre- 
vails. At a large arsenal in Chungking, where 
more than sixteen thousand workers were 
employed, the manager was well liked by all 
the employees. Prolonged conversations 
with a number of the workers brought out 
the following testimony: 


Our manager is just like one of us. Though 
already advancing in years, he remains a 
bachelor. He eats and lives like an ordinary 
workman. When a big shipment of rice arrived 
in several junks not long ago, the manager 
thought the junks might sink on account of 
the heavy loads, so he rolled up sleeves and 
himself pulled two bags of rice on the river 
shore. Seeing this, about 160 workers who 
were working near by hauled the whole ship- 
ment of rice on the river bank within half an 
hour without waiting for an order from the man- 
agement. 


In this factory there was no sabotage, no 
disobedience or absence from work. Personal 
devotion and loyalty to the manager is the 
basis of group solidarity. But this is unusual, 
an exception to show the psychosocial reac- 
tions of the working people in China today. 

Quite the opposite is the lack of morale of 
the workers of a certain large-sized iron and 
steel works. Arriving at the factory about an 
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hour before closing time, one was struck by 
the scattered groups of five to ten workers 
who were freely gossiping in the open spaces, 
evidently waiting for the whistle to blow. 
From some of them came the following re- 
marks: 


Some skilled workers have been at the factory 
for a long time, but they are receiving lower 
pay than a number of the semiskilled workers 
who were admitted only recently. Among the 
latter are relatives and friends of our foreman. 

The foreman has shown favoritism to his 
relatives, friends, and neighbors. They form a 
gang against us. We have come from different 
villages. 

The management has treated us unjustly and 
sometimes cruelly, but its action is largely 
based on the information which the foreman 
gives about us. The foreman is a tool of the 
capitalist. 


In certain cases the absence from work 
and general disobedience of the workers may 
be due to their reaction to the current tur- 
moil and disorder. Addressing a group of 
labor-union officers in Shanghai last Octo- 
ber, the lecturer deeply sympathized with 
their persistent demand for an increase in 
earnings but insisted that employees should 
simultaneously work harder in order to speed 
up production. Subsequently, a number of 
them in interviews with two of the lecturer’s 
assistants expressed themselves in these 
words: 


We demand an increase in pay because we 
feel we are entitled to it. We certainly dis- 
agree with the Professor in his insistence on 
speeding up production, for why should we 
give a larger supply of goods to the army in 
order to prolong the civil war? 


There is some justification for the forego- 
ing view, but by and large the psychosocial 
reactions of the Chinese workingmen are 
more socioeconomic and less political. As a 
group, they are more articulate now than 
before the war, and they sense the incom- 
patibility of outlook and the clash of interest 
which sometimes exists between them and 
the employer class. Furthermore, the mili- 
tant workmen demand a voice in industry 
and a higher social status, so that in matters 
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affecting the management and the workers 
they may be able to exert stronger influence 
for the benefit of their comrades: 


Last week, the management brought up 
eight cases for our consideration. The secre- 
tary of the union and I made a careful study 
and concluded that five of them violated 
the rules of the factory and assaulted a mem- 
ber of the staff. They should be discharged. 
The remaining three were newcomers. Their 
chief fault was a dispute in the dining-room, 
but the case was already settled. They should 
remain in employment. Our suggestions were 
accepted by the management. 


Further analysis of the workers’ psychol- 
ogy leads us to inquire into their outlook on 
life, which may be seen from two angles: In 
the first place, as a reaction against the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory relationship existing be- 
tween the management and the workers, 
some of them hold a fatalistic view of life: 


We the workers toil every day. We do not 
know what is coming to us tomorrow. There 
is no light ahedd of us. 


And further: 


There is no happiness in the workshop. The 
machines and tools have swallowed us up. 
We become a part of the machine equipment. 
Life is withering away unnoticed in the midst 
of the machines. Against the employer there 
is neither excitement nor freedom. 


However, among the more ambitious 
workers of Kunming, Chungking, and 
Shanghai, a more hopeful and constructive 
outlook is maintained. To them, life is a 
forward and upward struggle. In their view 
the ultimate outcome of this struggle must 
lie in the future of their children, and for 
their future they are constantly planning. 
Some of them want their children to change 
their occupations to more skilled trades, to 
become machinists, electricians, optical 
operatives, and workshop managers, both 
for better pay and for higher social prestige. 

Another, but a smaller group, is yet more 
ambitious. Realizing that illiteracy is the 
chief cause of the inferior social position in 
which they now find themselves, they are 
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saving money in order to give their children 
the benefit of schooling: 


I am illiterate and have suffered from it 
all my life. My children shall therefore go to 
the schools if I am able to send them there. 
I am hoping that one of my boys may eventu- 
ally go through the college grade, for a brain 
worker is superior to a manual laborer, as 
his education will give him many privileges 
which the uneducated person cannot have. 


In our interviews with the girls and wom- 
en workers in different cities, we clearly 
realize that they are reticent on marriage 
and family affairs, following the traditional 
attitude of the centuries. But on matters re- 
lating to their jobs and their association 
with the management, some of them have 
expressed rather definite views: 


I am a mother of six children. I have gone 
to the cotton mill to work for the past seven- 
teen months, not because I wanted to but 
because I must earn more money to help 
my husband support the family. The work 
is monotonous, the pay is rather low, and 
the relations with the factory are far less 
friendly than what we are used to on the 
farms. 


3. THE ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS 


Not only do we find the Chinese workers 
today in a rather troubled psychological 
state of mind in their relations with the 
management, but also we find them strug- 
gling to forge ahead in a weak and ineffec- 
tual labor movement. 

Categorically stated, there have been 
three possible directions in which the work- 
ers could get themselves effectively organ- 
ized. In the first place, they could have 
adopted a part of the guild system, especial- 
ly the craft guild, as the basis for their rela- 
tively more modern organization. Though 
the membership of the guild is sometimes 
extended to the masters, journeymen, and 
apprentices, the last-named are by common 
practice temporarily excluded from member- 
ship until they have learned the trade more 
thoroughly and can qualify as journeymen. 
One great advantage of the guild lies in the 
fact that both the master and the journey- 
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man are workers in the same craft and know 
each other intimately through long associa- 
tion. As personal contacts widen, sympathy, 
toleration, and friendship sometimes per- 
meate the entire trade. However, the only 
drawback, from the viewpoint of organiza- 
tion, seems to be that in case of a strike the 
effectiveness of this concerted action is often 
confined to the trade and not beyond it. 

The guild has proved to be useful to 
Chinese agriculture and handicrafts. Can it 
be continually useful to the workmen in 
modern industry and commerce? Should the 
workers organize themselves somewhat 
along the line of the guild and propose modi- 
fications to suit the modern social condi- 
tions? A negative answer to these questions 
is found in the Labor Union Law as it was 
first proposed in 1924. One of the exponents 
of the law envisaged a more rapid socioeco- 
nomic development of Chinese society than 
the events of the last twenty-five years have 
shown. In 1925, when the writer visited 
Canton, he was surprised to see that modern 
labor unions were actually working in the 
city and its neighborhood. Upon closer 
study, however, it was revealed that the or- 
ganization was too advanced for the eco- 
nomic and social situation, that it complete- 
ly broke off from the traditions of the past, 
and that its meaning and functions were not 
generally understood by the promoters of 
the new organization. In a general way, 
these criticisms are still applicable today. 

A second line of possible organization 
may be modeled after the industrial co- 
operative unions, which saw a rather rapid 
growth during the war. After the enemy oc- 
cupied China’s seacoast and took possession 
of most of the Chinese factories, the supply 
of manufactured products was completely 
cut off, so that in Free China the industrial 
co-operative unions had unusual opportuni- 
ties for manufacturing articles of various de- 
scriptions to supply the army and the civil- 
ian population. In these unions the members 
include all the workers of the same trade. 
The outlook of these new organizations is 
more modern, but the spirit is much like 
that of the guild in that the members rely 
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more on personal friendship than on con- 
tractual relations. Should the industrial co- 
operative union serve as an example for the 
modern Chinese labor movement? The 
workers show no inclination to accept this 
as a model for their new organization. 

The third possibility is the road the 
Chinese workmen have actually taken, the 
old road which their comrades in Europe 
and America took many years ago: the mod- 
ern labor union. 

In making this choice, the Chinese work- 
ers have not shown much independence of 
action. Toward the end of the Manchu 
Dynasty and at the beginning of the Re- 
public, socialists and, later, Communists 
made their influence felt in directing labor 
activities. In Communist areas in China to- 
day the leading part of the labor organiza- 
tions is still in the hands of the Communists. 
But the more powerful and persistent role 
has come from the Kuomintang, which has 
virtually directed the labor movement ever 
since its assumption of political power in 
Nanking in 1927. In its platform the party 
officially assists the farmers and the workers 
to organize, to institute rural and urban re- 
forms on their own behalf, and to ameliorate 
working conditions by enacting and promul- 
gating protective labor laws. Though there 
have been changes of emphasis, the Kuo- 
mintang’s part in the labor movement has 
remained strong to this day. 

The labor unions in Chungking and 
Shanghai may be briefly discussed to illus- 
trate what they have been doing during and 
since the war. In Chungking during the war 
there were more than sixty unions, but only 
one-tenth of these were active. Chief among 
them was the Chinese Association of Labor, 
which was for a time enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the A.F. of L. and the C.L.0. of 
this country. Certain features of its welfare 
work were admirable, such as free medical 
help to the workers, a nursery, and evening 
classes; but the organization itself was in- 
efficient. Two or three cotton mills had 
unions of tolerably good standing, with 
proper emphasis on workers’ dormitories 
and insistence on observing Sunday as a day 
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of rest. The union of the power company had 
given perhaps the best technical instruction 
to its members. The General Labor Union of 
the city, however, to which all the local 
unions nominally belonged, was for a long 
period in the hands of a gang apparently 
more interested in politics than in promoting 
the movement for the benefit of their 
comrades. 

The Chungking experiment is significant, 
perhaps, in arousing the workers to a reali- 
zation of the importance of organization 
among themselves. In wartime Chungking, 
skilled labor came from the other indus- 
trialized areas of China, and only the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers were recruited 
from the hinterland villages. While working 
on the farms in their own villages they were 
generally unorganized. After their arrival in 
Chungking they were taught the necessity 
of organization; and in a few cases they were 
able to make their group attitudes known to 
the public, especially in disputes between 
themselves and their employers. 

In Shanghai, however, unionist activity 
after the war was relatively more significant. 
Undoubtedly, to some labor-union officers 
their earlier experience at organization was 
of great help when they attempted to or- 
ganize the workers in the city after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Then, too, right after 
the war people in general were in favor of the 
revival of the labor movement. 

A number of unionist activities in Shang- 
hai, since Japan’s surrender to the present 
day, may be of interest. Between August 15 
and November 15, 1945, most of the Chinese 
workers formerly employed by the Japanese 
demanded from their employers a dismissal 
allowance amounting to three months’ pay, 
which was generally granted. In the two or 
three months following this the Chinese 
workmen were busily engaged in presenting 
demands to be reinstated in Chinese indus- 
tries. Meantime, efforts for the organization 
of the new unions began to draw the atten- 
tion of the progressive elements among the 
rank and file of labor, especially in western 
Shanghai among the cotton mills, silk fila- 
tures, and tobacco workers. The unions and 
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their activities were for the first time since 
the war officially approved by the municipal 
Bureau of Social Affairs. 


The year 1946 opened with political con- 
sultation in Chungking by the major parties 
of China, which consultation had strong re- 
percussions in the labor world of Shanghai. 
Strikes were declared and demands present- 
ed. Parades and meetings were frequently 
held. Politically, the workers were able to 
secure ten seats in the city council, and this 
materially increased their voice in local pol- 
itics. On June 23 a multitude of the work- 
men, together with other social groups of the 
city, participated in a parade to demand the 
spread of the democratic idea and to protest 
against the prolongation of the civil war. 
Economically, the workers were successful 
in their demand to bring about a new meth- 
od of wage-payment, using the basic wage 
multiplied by the cost-of-living index num- 
ber for the current month. The social de- 
mands of the workers included more wide- 
spread medical care, better food, better 
housing, and more adequate educational 
facilities for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. 

Seeing the danger of a rising tide of or- 
ganized labor, the reactionary wing of the 
party attempted to curb labor activities. In 
doing so, the history of the last two decades 
was almost repeated. The earlier labor 
movement was brought under government 
control by the Disputes Act of 1927, where- 
by the laborers’ rights at organization and 
at declaring strikes were very much restrict- 
ed. Today the same tendencies are dis- 
cernible. 

However, two obvious differences should 
be pointed out. Formerly, the workers were 
ostensibly more interested in the political 
aspects of the contemporary problems, es- 
pecially in the relations between England 
and China and in the internal political situ- 
ation in the country. Recently, economic 


and social, more than political, considera- 
tions seem to occupy the workers’ minds. 

Second, no new legislation is in contem- 
plation. Whatever repressive measures there 
may be can be seen only indirectly from such 
informal government-sponsored activities 
as the ““Back-to-Factory” brigade. Though 
officially this brigade attempts to protect in- 
dustry and labor and to stabilize employ- 
ment, it is characterized by the leftist labor 
groups as “Labor’s Special Service.” Since 
the reorganization of the Chinese Associa- 
tion of Labor and the re-election of the 
General Labor Union of Shanghai, in the 
autumn of 1946, the labor movement has 
once again become more inactive and con- 
servative. 

Fragmentary as this account is, certain 
generalizations may be deduced from it. The 
Chinese workmen today seem to be strug- 
gling for better organization but have met no 
outstanding success thus far. Their efforts 
are feeble, and their movement is yet weak 
and ineffective. In the first place, as the 
workers are generally drawn from the farms 
and handicrafts, they are accustomed to 
only simple, crude forms of co-operation. 
To them the modern union seems too com- 
plicated, and frequently they are not ready 
to co-operate in effectively carrying out 
many of its activities. 

Second, the rejection of the guild as a 
model of their new organization means the 
abandonment of a precious legacy of China’s 
past, whose usefulness most of the workers 
deeply appreciate and whose defects may be 
remedied. In regard to the modern labor 
union, few workers know its true nature and 
function. Whatever the Chinese unions are 
doing amounts, in the main, to superficial 
imitation of the Western counterpart. In the 
rank and file of labor in present-day China 
little is known of the spirit and value of 
trade-unionism. 
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The occupations of American-born Chinese graduates are determined on the basis of a sample that 
covers one-third of all in the United States. When compared with their own fathers and brothers, the gradu- 
ates are shown to have entered more often the professions and other occupations enjoying high status. Sons 
of fathers in the professions themselves enter the professions. Though one-half the graduates are the sons of 
businessmen, they themselves rarely carry on in business. They enter business less frequently than do non- 
Chinese graduates. Three-quarters work outside Chinese communities. 


The assumption in our society that a 
higher education brings a better job is prob- 
ably most crucially tested when applied to 
minority groups. These groups are often not 
differentiated from their immigrant parents 
and are sometimes regarded as aliens to 
whom the expected privileges of citizenship 
are at times limited and denied. It is the 
purpose of this study to test this assump- 
tion further by studying the American-born 
Chinese college graduates,? a group who are 
Americans, but who are distinguished, at the 
same time, by physical visibility. ‘To evalu- 
ate the worth of their college and profession- 
al training, the criterion of occupational ef- 
fectiveness is used. Moreover, this study 
aims to examine the kinds of better jobs held 
by these graduates in an occupational struc- 
ture which is limited by the graduates’ 
background and by the order of discrimina- 
tion against minorities that exists in our 
society. 

Occupational type and occupational po- 
sition are the two main variables used to de- 
termine occupational status. By occupation- 


*I gratefully acknowledge the fellowship and 
other aid from the China Institute in America, 
which made this study possible. The full findings 
appear in my Master’s thesis, “Occupational 
Status of the American-born Chinese College 
Graduates” (University of Chicago, 1947). 

*An American-born Chinese is any person of 
Chinese descent born in the United States. All 
such are American citizens. A college graduate, for 
the purpose of this study, is a person who has com- 
pleted four years of college work and has received 
the B.A. or an equivalent degree. 


al type is meant the nature of the work in 
which the graduate is engaged; by occupa- 
tional position is meant the rank he holds in 
his work. First, the present occupations of 
the graduates will be considered and com- 
pared with the first occupations. Second, the 
occupational status of these graduates will 
be compared with that of their fathers and 
brothers. Last, a comparison will be made 
between thé American-born Chinese college 
graduates and American college graduates 
in general. 

Data have been collected through ques- 
tionnaires and interviews from one hundred 
and ninety-eight American-born Chinese 
college graduates, one hundred and thirty- 
eight men and sixty women, of the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley. The data cov- 
er the graduation periods from 1920 to 1942 
inclusively. Of the male graduates to be 

3 The United States census of 1940 shows a total 
of 606 American-born Chinese twenty-five years 
or more of age who have completed four or more 
years of college. The following table shows their 


distribution as compared to the sample under 
study: 
DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN-BORN CHINESE 


COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE UNITED 
STATES BY SEX 


U.S. CENSUS, 1940 UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, 1920-42 
NUMBER OF | 
GRADUATES | 
Whole West Total Present 
Country Coast Sample 
ey 442 284 244 138 
Female....... 164 102 | 93 60 
606 386 | 337 198 
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analyzed here, one hundred and twenty-four 
are at present gainfully employed, six are 
students, and eight are still in military serv- 
ice. 

Since the median age of this group is only 
32.8 years, allowance must be made for 
changes that may occur either in the occu- 
pation of the graduates themselves or in the 
occupational sphere of their activities. Over 
one-half have spent from six months to five 
or six years beyond college in advanced 
training. After the completion of their edu- 
cational training, 40.6 per cent have fol- 
lowed a single occupation; about one-half 
have been in two to three different occupa- 
tions; only 1o per cent have been in more, 
and no one had been in more than five. The 
mean numbers of occupations for each of the 
three age groups are as follows: under thirty 
years, 1.8; between thirty and thirty-nine, 
2.1; forty and over, 2.2. 

Most of the graduates are in professional 
work. Over three-fourths began as profes- 
sionals, and the number now has increased 
to 81.6 per cent. Only 16 per cent are en- 
gaged in business, and little more than 2 per 
cent are skilled workers. The high percent- 
age of professional men becomes more sig- 
nificant when compared to the 2.8 per cent 
in professional and semiprofessional service 
among all Chinese gainful workers fourteen 
years old and over in the United States in 
1940.4 From their first to their present jobs, 
the graduates have increasingly entered the 
professions, as Table 1 shows. This increase 
is evident in every age group. They tend to 
go into those professions that afford self-em- 
ployment and accord prestige. 


The sciences, which include engineering 
and chemistry, are followed by the largest 
number of graduates, especially those under 
thirty years old. The chief reason for the in- 
crease in recent years is the opportunity dur- 
ing the war for employment by white firms; 
heretofore, a Chinese engineer or chemist 


4 United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940: Population, Char- 
acteristics of the Nonwhite Population by Race 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), 
Pp. 47. 
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had little chance of being hired by a white 
firm. War industries, mainly the shipyards 
and aircraft factories, absorbed most of 
them. At present many are working for pri- 
vate firms. 

Medical services are the next most popu- 
lar, and the physicians predominate, fol- 
lowed by pharmacists. The relatively high 
and stable number’ entering this field indi- 
cates that medicine has been and still is one 
of the most attractive professions for Amer- 
ican-born Chinese graduates. On all three 
age levels there has been an increase from 
the first to present occupation. Motives 
given for selecting the medical field are oc- 
cupational independence and prestige. Like- 
wise, the dentists and optometrists gave 
these as principal reasons for choosing their 
professions. 

About the same percentage of graduates 
is found in government, the arts, and den- 
tistry. Government workers are mostly fed- 
eral and state employees. In the arts the 
architects top the list. Other professional 
men are scattered, with one or two in each 
of the following: education, optometry, 
ministry, social work, and law. Limited op- 
portunities partly explain the small number 
engaged in these fields. The field of law, for 
example, has remained virtually untouched 
by the native Chinese. In addition to the 
single lawyer among all the men graduates, 
there are two who are law students at pres- 
ent. Chances of securing employment with a 
private white law firm are slim; moreover, 
a clientele of other than Chinese is even less 
likely. Consequently, a Chinese lawyer can 
best hope to work for a public agency or 
among the Chinese people. However, a 
Chinese in need of legal counsel and court 
representation would hardly engage the serv- 
ice of another Oriental but rather that of a 
white lawyer to fight his case. Furthermore, 
the Chinese, especially the immigrants, have 

5 Of the fourteen men not at present employed, 
there are four in military service who have Doctor 
of Medicine degrees, a graduate student with an 
M.D., and one who is a medical student. If these 
are added to their respective age groups, the per- 
centage for those under thirty years old become 25.6 
and for those between thirty and thirty-nine, 24.2. 
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fear of the law and have little understanding 
of legal matters. When trouble arises within 
a Chinese community, it is commonly 
settled by the clan associations or the 
Chinese Six Companies, an organization 
which acts as a quasi-legal tribunal‘ in al- 
most all sizable Chinese communities. 
Settlement brought about in this manner is 
preferred to any court action involving pub- 
licity, for this often means “‘loss of face.” 
As the number of native Chinese continues 
to increase with the fourth and fifth genera- 
tions, this situation, in all probability, will 
be modified. 

One-third of the graduates are owners or 
partners. The highest percentage is found 
among the oldest men, of whom almost half 
are owners or partners; among the age 
group in the middle, one-third; and among 
the youngest, one-fourth. The professional 
owners constitute two-thirds of the total 
owners. Among these are ten dentists, eleven 
physicians, two optometrists, two pharma- 
cists, and two architects. The other third 
are owners or partners of various types of 
business. Among them are four grocers, two 
contractors, a farmer, a realtor, a manu- 
facturer, and five in all other businesses. 
Most of the executives are in the two older 
age groups. Like the owners, they are pre- 
dominantly professional executives, with the 
exception of two. Among these are six en- 
gineers, two social workers, two physicians, 
a government worker, a chemist, a minister, 
and a legal administrator. The two nonpro- 
fessional men are insurance executives. 
Salaried professional men are most numer- 
ous among the youngest group, of which 
there are 69.2 per cent. Among those be- 
tween thirty and thirty-nine and forty and 
over there are 41.9 and 26.1 per cent, re- 
spectively. Very few are in the clerical ranks, 
and still a smaller percentage is in the 
skilled. 

From first to present position there is an 
increase of owners and partners on all three 
age levels. The high increase among the 


William Hoy, Chinese Six Companies (San 
Francisco: Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, 1942). 
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youngest men is particularly noticeable 
when the age of this group is considered. At 
present the average age of these men is be- 
tween twenty-seven and twenty-eight years. 
In the five or six years since they have grad- 
uated from college, one-fourth have 
achieved occupational independence. The 
number of executives has also increased, 
notably among the two older groups. 

To know who made these changes in posi- 
tions and in what directions—whether up- 
ward or downward on the occupational pyr- 
amid—reveals the phenomenon of vertical 
mobility of positions, in which movement 
takes place between occupational groups of 
unequal rank.’ Mobility for these graduates 
has been largely upward, as shown in Table 
3. Twenty-two out of twenty-four who be- 
gan as owners or partners are still holding 
that rank, while two have become salaried 
professional workers. These twenty-two con- 
stitute about half of all the present owners 
and partners. The remainder has been re- 
recruited mostly from the professional stra- 
tum and one each from the skilled, clerical, 
and executive positions. 

Executives and officials show the highest 
rate of vertical mobility among all the posi- 
tions. Of the present sixteen, only two began 
in this rank, and the others have been re- 
cruited largely from the professional stra- 


7Occupational mobility means any kind of 
movement from one occupation to another. This 
movement may be vertical or horizontal. It is said 
to be vertical when it involves moving between 
occupational groups of unequal rank. Sorokin de- 
fines vertical mobility as “any change in the occu- 
pational status of an individual which leads to a 
change of his social position. Definite change of 
occupation, not merely change of territorial place 
within the same occupation position, almost aways 
is connected with a change in the social position of 
an individual’ (Pitirim Sorokin, Social Mobility 
[New York: Harper & Bros., 1927], p. 414). Move- 
ment is defined as horizontal when it takes place 
between occupations of equal rank. Such movement 
on a similar level or in an identical position does not 
imply any change in social position of the individual 
either up or down, for the movement is confined 
within one stratum of occupational classification 
(Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Community 
{Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937] pp. 48-49). 
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TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN-BORN CHINESE MALE COLLEGE 
GRADUATES BY AGE GROUPS AND PRESENT AND FIRST 
OCCUPATIONAL TYPES 


— Ace Group YEARS 
GRADUATES 
(N = 124) 
Under 30 30-39 40 and Over 
Tyre oF EMPLOYMENT (N = 39) (N =62) (N =23) 
Present | First 
Present | First | Present | First | Present | First 
Professions............ 81.6 | 76.5 | 81.9 | 74.6] 79.2 76.0 |} 87.0] 82.5 
29.1 | 31.2] 43-5 | 46.6| 24.2] 21.0] 17.4] 30.4 
20.2] 15.6] 12.8 7.0| 22.7] 22.0] 26.3] 17.4 
Government........ 8.9 7.8 Ce 7.0] 13.0 8.1 4-4 8.8 
8.9 6.2 9.7| 11.4] 13.0 4.3 
8.1 6.2 5.1 4.8 4.8] 21.7] 17.3 
6.4 9.5 70.3 | 82.9 4.8 9-7 4-4 4.3 
16.0] 10.2 15.5 13.9 17.6 6.4] 13.0| 13.2 
5.6 3-9 2.6 2.3 4.8 1.6 33.0] 23.3 
Merchandising....... 4.0 3.9 7.7 7.0 3.2 
Grand total....... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES BY PRESENT AND FIRST 
OCCUPATIONAL POSITIONS AND AGE GROUPS* 


Ace Groups In YEARS 
ToTtaL MEN 
GRADUATES 
Position HELp Under 30 30-39 40 and Over 
Present | First | Present | First | Present | First | Present | First 
Owners and partners...| 33.9 | 18.8] 25.6] 14.0] 34.0] 16.2] 47.8] 34.8 
Executives and officials.| 12.9 2.6 9.3 | 16.1 6 
Salaried professional 
47-6] 57.0] 69.2] 62.8] 41.9] 56.5 26.1 | 47.8 
Clerical workers....... 3.2 7.° 4.8 II.3 4-4] 13.0 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 


* The classifications used to rank positions here are broad groupings and do not reflect minor promotions within 


the occupations. 
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tum immediately below it. Two clerical 
workers have also become executives. Of the 
seven who began in executive positions, one 
has become an owner, and four are salaried 
professional workers. Vertical mobility here- 
in has been conspicuously upward. Likewise, 
the same holds true for the professional 
workers of whom one-third of those begin- 
ning on this level have climbed upward as 
executives or owners. Only one has become 
a skilled worker. The highest single contrib- 
utor to the present professional level is the 
clerical rank. Movement in the clerical rank 
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two or more racial, ethnic, or cultural groups 
co-exist, there is equal participation in the 
common occupational structure. What com- 
monly results from such a situation is the 
existence of a general occupational structure 
for the total community and substructures 
confined to the racial or cultural minority 
groups. Since this group of American-born 
Chinese college graduates has already ac- 
quired certain characteristics to which high 
prestige is attached in our society, such as 
college and professional training and pro- 
fessional occupations, where is their place in 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES BY COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND FIRST 
OCCUPATIONAL POSITIONS 


Frrst Positron Hetp 
Present PosiTion 
Owners and} Salaried | | Skilled | Unskilled | Not 
and Of- | Profession- Total 
Partners “ar : Workers Workers Workers Reported 
ficials al Workers 
Owners and partners 22 I 12 I o) ale) Ser 4 41 
Executives and of- 
Salaried professional 
workers.......... 2 4 44 59 
24 7 73 13 3 2 6 128 


has been entirely upward. Most of the men 
who began in this rank have climbed into the 
one immediately above it; and a smaller 
number, into the two more distant levels. 
Movement in the skilled positions indicates 
ascendancy also. Of the three who began in 
this category, one remains in this stratum, 
one is now a clerical worker, and another an 
owner. A previous professional worker and 
an unskilled worker have both now become 
skilled workers. Not only has occupational 
mobility among these American-born Chi- 
nese been noticeably upward, but movement 
has taken place most intensively between 
positions that are closely affined.* 

It is seldom that, in a community where 


the occupational world—in the total com- 
munity or in the substructure of the Chinese 
community? 

One determinant of this is the location of 
their place of work. Whether the graduates 
work in or outside a Chinese community, 
however, depends upon the nature of the 
work in which they are engaged and where 
they can secure a clientele. Personal choice 
also plays a part. The pattern among these 

* This seems to support the hypothesis stated 
by Sorokin: “The closer the affinity between occu- 
pations the more intensive among them is mutual 
interchange of members; and vice versa, the greater 
the difference between occupations the less is the 


number of individuals who shift from one group to 
another” (op. cit., p. 438). 
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American-born Chinese graduates shows 
that the older the graduates, the more who 
work in a Chinese community; and the 
younger they are, the greater the tendency 
to work outside. Table 4 reveals that in their 
present occupation three-fourths of alli the 
men are working outside a Chinese commu- 
nity. One is in China, and the remainder are 
in Chinese communities. In their first occu- 
pation, little more than two-thirds were 
outside a Chinatown, 20.3 per cent in a 
Chinese community, and 4.7 per cent in 
China. The latter six graduates found their 
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occupation of the owners and partners under 
thirty years old, 66.7 per cent were outside 
Chinatowns and 33.3 per cent were in Chi- 
nese communities. But at present 70 per 
cent are located outside and only 20 per cent 
inside. A few did not report. For those be- 
tween thirty and thirty-nine years old, 70 
per cent began in Chinese communities, but 
only 42.8 per cent now remain in China- 
towns. In contrast to the two younger 
groups, the owners and partners who are 
forty years and over are mostly in China- 
towns. Seventy-five per cent began their 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES BY AGE GROUPS AND 
LOCATION OF FIRM ON PRESENT AND FIRST OCCUPATIONS 


Acre Groups In YEARS 
Totat MEN 
GRADUATES 
LocaTION oF Firm Under 30 30-39 40 and Over 

Present | First | Present | First | Present | First | Present | First 
In a Chinatown........| 21.8] 20.3 10.3 21.0} 24.2] 43.5 26.1 
Outside a Chinatown...| 75.8 | 68.0] 87.2] 79.0] 75.8| 62.9| 56.5] 60.8 
Not reported.......... 1.6 7.0 2.5 9-3 1.6 8.8 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 


first jobs in China, then later returned to the 
United States. 

When comparing the three age groups, 
several differences emerge. In both younger 
groups the present occupation finds fewer of 
them working in a Chinese community as 
compared to their first occupation. How- 
ever, the opposite appears to be true about 
the oldest men. Instead, in their present oc- 
cupation more of them work in a Chinatown 
than when they first began. 

This trend of working outside a Chinese 
community as age decreases is apparent also 
if only the owners and partners are consid- 
ered, as this group of self-employed has 
much more choice in the location of place of 
work than do employees. That they choose 
to locate either in or outside a Chinese com- 
munity may signify psychological desire or 
clientele opportunities or both. In the first 


work in Chinese communities; at present 
there are 72.7 per cent still within China- 
towns. 

By comparing the graduates to their 
fathers, it is possible to ascertain to what ex- 
tent occupational stratification is operating 
among them, that is, to what extent gradu- 
ates are following the same occupation as 
that of the fathers.® If they are not in the 
same occupations, the mobility between the 
two generations would indicate that the oc- 
cupations of the American-born Chinese are 
determined by factors other than the family. 
The more the graduates have moved upward 
on the occupational ladder in relation to 
their fathers, the more “successful” they 
have been in pushing and continuing the 


9F. W. Taussig and C. S. Joslyn, American 
Business Leaders (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932), P. 135- 
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economic climb begun by their immigrant 
grandfathers or fathers. On the whole, these 
graduates have had two or more years of 
schooling more than their brothers; as the 
median years of schooling for the latter is 
13.8, it is relevant to compare the occupa- 
tions of the two groups. 

The sharpest differences appear in the 
professions. The graduates include almost 
twice as many professional men as their 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED MEN 
GRADUATES, BROTHERS OF ALL GRADUATES, 
AND FATHERS OF MEN GRADUATES BY 
TYPE OF OCCUPATION 


Type of Occupation Graduates} Brothers | Fathers 
(N =124) | (VN =271) | (V=138) 
Professions.......... 81.6 44.6 18.1 
Sciemees.......... 29.1 
Medicine......... 20.2 10.3 7.2 
Government....... 8.9 5.9 5.1 
Ministry.......... 1.6 4 3-7 
All others......... 4.8 3.0 7 
Business............ 16.0 30.1 50.0 
Merchandising... . . 4.0 13.3 25.4 
Finance........... 5.6 2.9 4.4 
Restaurant........|........ 2.4 5.1 
All others......... 6.4 II.5 15.1 
6.6 1.4 
eer 2.4 12.5 12.5 
6.2 3-7 
Grand total....... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


brothers include and four and a half times 
as many as their fathers. Within the profes- 
sions it is apparent that the occupational 
base has broadened for the graduates and 
their brothers when compared to the fathers. 
Absent from the fathers’ professions are 
sciences, dentistry, optometry, social work, 
and law. In every specific profession the 
graduates have the lead over the fathers as 
well as over the brothers. 

Business pursuits are followed the least 
among the graduates. Half of the fathers 
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and approximately one-third of the brothers 
are businessmen, whereas only one-sixth of 
the graduates have entered these occupa- 
tions. One-half of the business brothers but 
only one-fourth of the business graduates 
are merchants. These differences seem to 
suggest that inheritance of the fathers’ bus- 
iness operates least among the graduates, 
while more of their less highly educated 
brothers have followed in their fathers’ foot- 
steps. Finance, which probably requires 
more technical skill than running a small 
shop, engages more of the graduates than 
fathers or brothers. Similarly, contracting 


finds no parellel among fathers or brothers. 


Only eight of the fathers are in restaurant 
and laundry work, which are the traditional 
occupations characterizing the Chinese in 
this country. More of the brothers than 
fathers are in clerical work, but none of the 
graduates is in this occupation. Five times 
more skilled workers are found among the 
fathers and brothers than among the gradu- 
ates. None of the graduates is an unskilled 
worker. Among the brothers there is a higher 
percentage of unskilled workers than among 
the fathers. 


The above differences seem to suggest 
a positive answer to the question whether a 
higher education leads to a higher job. Since 
the graduates have the highest education of 
the three groups, they have entered occupa- 
tions that require more technical skill and 
those that have high prestige. Between 
these graduates and their brothers, the 
former have followed less in the pursuits of 
their fathers. It may be that these graduates 
represent those in the family with the high- 
est ability and have taken the lead in scaling 
the occupational ladder. 


As shown in Table 6, professional fathers, 
for the most part, have professional gradu- 
ate sons. When Table 6 is read across the 
rows, it is apparent that the highest degree 
of occupational stratification between the 
two generations is on the professional level. 
Of the twenty-four professional fathers, 
twenty-two have graduate sons in profes- 
sions also. Little statification is evident in 
the other occupations, with none on the 
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clerical and unskilled levels. Business fa- 
thers have few graduate sons in business. 
Most of them, 82 per cent, have moved up- 
ward on the occupational pyramid into the 
professions. Likewise, most of the graduate 
sons of the sixteen skilled fathers have gone 
into professional service; all of the sons of 
the unskilled fathers are now professional 
workers. 

Reading down the columns shows the 
high mobility between the two generations. 
Mobility has been toward the professions, 
with the most intensive movement taking 
place between business and professions. 
More than three-fourths of the professional 
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ences are outstanding: among the former on 
all age levels there is a higher percentage of 
self-employed and a higher percentage in the 
professions. The percentages for the Ameri- 
can employed graduates who are in their 
own businesses are as follows: under thirty 
years, 10.8; between thirty and thirty-nine 
years, 26.8; forty years and over, 40.1." The 
same figures for the American-born Chinese 
are 25.6, 34.0, and 47.8, respectively. The 
percentage of American graduates in pro- 
fessional service is as follows: under thirty 
years, 55.1; between thirty and thirty-nine 
years, 62.3; forty years and over, 68.4." For 
the American-born Chinese they are 81.9, 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEN GRADUATES AND THEIR FATHERS BY 
COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS 


Occupations oF Sons 
OccuPATION OF 
FATHER 
Professions Business Clerical Skilled Unskilled Total 
Business... .. 5° 61 
Not reported . 9 16 


graduates come from families in which fa- 
thers are not engaged in professional pur- 
suits. Forty-five per cent of them have 
fathers in business. Fathers who are skilled, 
unskilled, and clerical workers have also con- 
tributed sons to the professional level. 
Among the graduates now in business, more 
than half of their fathers are in business, 
two are in professions, and one is in skilled 
labor. 

When the American-born Chinese men 
graduates are compared to American men 
college graduates in general,’ two differ- 


1° The group used for comparison here is from 
the study conducted by Time magazine in 1941 on 
all United States college graduates. Used was a 
gross sample of 12,728 graduates, taken statistically 
to represent the universe of an estimated 2,700,000 
living college graduates in many factors such as 


80.2, and 87.0 per cent, respectively. The 
largest difference exists between the two 
youngest groups in which the American- 
born Chinese men have over one-fourth 
more professional persons than the Ameri- 
can graduates. Among the American gradu- 
ates there has been a gradual decrease in the 
professions, beginning from the oldest group 
down. No similar trend is apparent among 


age, sex, and geographical distribution. The net 
sample resulted in 10,146 graduates, or 79.7 per 
cent (F. Lawrence Babcock, The U.S. College 
Graduate [New York: Macmillan Co., 1941]). 


™ Babcock, op. cit., p. 75, Table 27. The per- 
centages here were provided by Frank A. Stewart, 
assistant director of research for Time magazine, 
upon request. 


2 Babcock, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the American-born Chinese. In fact, there 
seems to be an increase among the youngest 
group. 

In business pursuits the American gradu- 
ates lead the American-born Chinese on 
every age level. Percentages of American 
graduates in business are the following: un- 
der thirty years, 44.9; beween thirty and, 
thirty-nine years, 37.7; forty years and over, 
31.6." For the American-born Chinese they 
are 15.5, 17.6, and 13 per cent, respectively. 
Whereas the professions witness a gradual 
decrease among the American graduates, 
contrariwise, business exhibits a gradual in- 
crease, beginning from the oldest men. The 
specific occupations of manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, and finance show the highest 
percentages of gradual increase. No similar 
trend can be detected regarding the Ameri- 
can-born Chinese. 

An explanation for the two main differ- 
ences—that repeatedly there are more men 
in professional service and in their own busi- 
nesses among the American-born Chinese 
than among the American graduates—can 
be found in the reasons for the paucity of 
businessmen among the American-born 
Chinese. It has been shown that half of these 
graduates’ fathers are businessmen. How- 
ever, their sons with college degrees have 
shown very little inclination to follow in 
paternal footsteps. One of the chief reasons 
is that many of these fathers own or manage 
small establishments in Chinatowns, cater- 
ing mostly to Chinese. In all likelihood, a 
son with a college degree would not want to 
take over a father’s small store because, in 
the first place, such work is not in line with 


"3 Ibid. 
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the former’s training. Second, there is little 
prestige to be had in operating a small es- 
tablishment, often lacking in modern busi- 
ness equipment and adhering to old-fash- 
ioned business methods. Consequently, a 
highly educated son may find it a stigma 
rather than an asset to acquire a father’s 
business, and, as a result, he may strive to 
enter an occupation unlike his father’s. As 
shown already, the direction of this move- 
ment has been toward the professions, which 
symbolize higher prestige in the occupation- 
al structure both of the total community 
and of the Chinese community. 

Another reason why few American-born 
Chinese graduates pursue business is the 
lack of opportunity in the total community. 
It is a rare occasion when an American-born 
Chinese can begin in a large establishment, 
owned by other than Chinese, and work his 
way up the ranks eventually to become an 
executive, a partner, or an owner. Relatively, 
such opportunities are more numerous for 
the American graduates. Lacking such op- 
portunities, American-born Chinese 
graduate turns to occupations that provide 
better chances for excelling. The professions, 
then, become a channel through which he 
can aspire to be an owner or an executive. 
Becoming a professional owner is more 
rapidly and easily achieved than becoming 
a business entrepreneur with equal prestige. 
Moreover, professional ownership involves 
less overhead capital and less risk. The aim 
to be an owner is intensified by the desire to 
become independent, free from the authori- 
ty of an employer. 
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DEFINITIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


ABSTRACT 


A survey of the procedures actually used in the social sciences to define their basic concepts reveals 
four types of definitions: verbal, inductive, imposed, and operational. The advantages and disadvantages 
of the procedures are discussed, and to each an adequate place in scientific research is assigned. 


Empiric science, natural or social, is 
based on observation. Observation condu- 
cive to scientific knowledge requires more 
than perception of an object by the knowing 
subject. In addition to sense perception, 
there must be a conceptual scheme in terms 
of which the observations are formulated. 

Definitions consist of words, and words 
are symbols representing ideas or facts, that 
is, singled-out states of knowable reality. 
From the symbolic, or conventional, char- 
acter of words the conclusion is sometimes 
drawn that definitions are purely conven- 
tional. Such a statement contains a partial 
truth and a fallacy. A scientific definition 
can be reduced to a kind of verbal equation 
the left part of which contains a term (a 
name to designate something) and the right 
part a series of attributes necessary and suf- 
ficient to classify an object as a manifesta- 
tion or embodiment or instance of the con- 
cept designated by the term. It is correct 
that the term standing in the left part of the 
equation is conventional; the convention 
can be either well established among those 
using in common the symbolic system of a 
particular language or just offered by a man 
of science introducing the definition. 

But the right part of the equation is not 
purely symbolic, or conventional, though it 
consists of words, that is, symbols. Scientific 
concepts and consequently their definitions 
are there “‘to help us grasp the facts which 
we meet in the course of our perceptual ex- 
perience.’ Therefore, they depend on the 
structure of reality, of that part of reality 
which is being, or will be, observed by the 
inquirer. Concepts and their definitions are 


*F. Hallis, Corporate Personality (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1930), p. xxxi. 


needed in science relating constant or recur- 
ring aspects of reality. They designate either 
“constant conjunctions of properties,”? such 
as man, race, social group, law, market, or 
recurring “‘isolates” or attributes which ap- 
pear in various combinations without being 
constant conjunctions of other attributes, 
for example, spontaneity which is an isolate, 
relevant in the motivation of human actions 
and in group formation, and organization 
which is observable in the structure of living 
bodies, social groups, thought systems, and 
so on. 

A definition which covers a scientifically 
relevant conjunction of attributes or a rele- 
vant isolate is scientifically adequate. The 
definitions used in science, natural or social, 
perform definite functions. First, they are 
tools of scientific analysis, by allowing iden- 
tification. When using a definition of a con- 
cept (A) as an instrument of observation, 
the man of science decides whether the ob- 
ject under observation is or is not A (i.e., a 
concrete embodiment or manifestation of 
the concept A); in many cases, establishing 
that the object-is non-A, he proceeds further 
and, by means of comparison, finds out what 
is the difference between the object of study 
and one which would be a real A. 

Second, the definitions are tools for the 
communication and preservation of knowl- 
edge. Communicating knowledge from one 
man of science to another or to outsiders, 
definitions make possible verification, i.e., 
reproduction of the observations of the one 
by others and the checking of the findings. 
Moreover, by couching the descriptions of 


2 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Intro- 
duction to Logic and Scientific Method (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934), p. 246. 
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the procedures and findings in a conceptual 
scheme consisting of definitions, the man of 
science stores his experience and preserves it 
for later use. 

To perform these functions, the defini- 
tions used in science, natural or social, must 
comply with definite conditions. First, every 
definition must be formulated to allow easy 
and unambiguous identification, and, to 
make this possible, it must consist of observ- 
able attributes. This observability can be 
direct or indirect. Directly observable is an 
attribute which can be established either 
through sense perception or sense perception 
supplemented by understanding of the state 
of mind of human beings involved in the 
fact under observation. Indirectly observ- 
able is an attribute which is defined in terms 
of other attributes which are directly ob- 
servable; a whole chain of definitions is, 
however, possible—definitions pointing to 
further and further attributes. But the last 
link in every chain must be couched in terms 
of directly observable attributes. 

In the social sciences quite a few defini- 
tions are of this type, though too many are 
not. When the economist defines price as the 
equivalent in money for which a commodity 
is sold, he uses a few attributes each of which 
is observable, either directly or in terms of 
correlated definitions (of monetary unit and 
the unit measuring commodities). When a 
jurist defines the law as a system of norms 
enforcible through the courts, he does the 
same, since he points to a definite set of ob- 
servations distinguishing legal from non- 
legal rules. When a sociologist defines the 
family as a domestic group united by mar- 
riage or filiation, he points to the essential 
observations necessary for identification. To 
establish whether a group is or is not a fam- 
ily, one must check whether the group is 
domestic (the definition of which points to a 
definite set of observations) and whether the 
members are united through marriage or 
filiation (which can be established through 
observation in the form of testimonial evi- 

3 S. Riemer, “Theory and Quantitative Analysis 


in Criminological Research,”? American Journal of 
Sociology, XLVIII (1942), r94- 
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dence). The lack of one of the attributes, 
either of the characteristics of domestic life 
or of the bond of marriage or filiation, re- 
sults in negative identification. 

The second condition of a correct defini- 
tion, also derivable from the functions of the 
definitions, is an adequate place in the sys- 
tem of definitions forming the conceptual 
scheme of a science.‘ In this regard the sci- 
ence of economics has advanced beyond the 
other social sciences, since its basic concepts, 
such as price, supply, demand, capital, rent, 
profit, competition, monopoly, and the like, 
are almost as well systematized as the con- 
cepts of the natural sciences. So are those of 
analytical jurisprudence. On the other hand, 
sociology is backward, since the definitions 
used by it are rarely integrated into logically 
consistent complexes. 

Every social scientist is personally able to 
comply with the two conditions stated 
above. Unfortunately, there is a third, al- 
most indispensable, condition, compliance 
with which is independent of individual will. 
It is that the definitions, ergo, the concep- 
tual scheme, be commonly accepted. In this 
regard the social sciences, especially soci- 
ology, are separated by a wide gulf from the 
natural sciences, where the basic concepts 
are common to the majority of the scien- 
tists. The lack of agreement results in nu- 
merous terminological controversies, the 
childhood sickness of young sciences. Their 
presence inhibits the communication and 
preservation of knowledge and diverts to 
pseudo-problems a good deal of mental en- 
ergy which otherwise could be used for the 
solution of real scientific problems. To ac- 
complish the arduous task of moving from 
particularistic conceptual schemes to one 
commonly accepted precise knowledge 

4The conceptual scheme is not identical with 
the system of propositions forming the “theory” 
aimed at by a particular discipline, as assumed by 
Talcott Parsons, in “The Present Position and 
Prospects of Systematic Theory in Sociology,” 
in G. Gurvitch and W. Moore (eds.), 20th Century 
Sociology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1945), 
p. 43. The defined concepts are the logical subjects 
in the propositions forming the system, and their 
consistency is a necessary (but insufficient) condi- 
tion of the consistency of the theoretical system. 


about the procedures of formulating defini- 
tions, their relative advantages and disad- 
vantages and their place in the various 
phases of scientific inquiry is necessary. The 
procedures actually used in the social sci- 
ences may be divided into four classes, with 
further subdivisions in some of them. 

The first procedure aims at verbal defin- 
itions. It precedes the present-day emphasis 
on the symbolic and conventional character 
of definitions and is based on the assumption 
that words have natural, or inherent, mean- 
ings. Then to define a concept; society, or 
the law, or democracy, or capital is tanta- 
mount to the solution of the problem: What 
is the real meaning of the word used to 
designate a concept? 

First of all, one may inquire into the 
etymology of the word, establish what the 
root (or the roots) primarily means, and 
what modifications are introduced by the 
prefixes and suffixes. Then, the statement is 
made: The term A means a combination of 
traits M, N, and P and cannot mean any- 
thing else. Second, we may inquire into the 
meaning ascribed to the word in common 
speech. Good dictionaries often supply one 
with satisfactory answers, but time and 
again additional research is carried out, as 
in the institutional school in jurisprudence in 
the search for the meaning of the term “‘in- 
stitution.”> Third, one may inquire into the 
specific meaning given to the word in pro- 
fessional usage, for instance, establish what 
“profit” means to the businessmen or law to 
the lawyers. Reference to professional usage 
can be explicit or implicit. The former case 
can be illustrated by Bierling’s definition of 
the law which begins by the words: “Law in 
the jurists’ meaning... .. The latter case 
appears in the well-known definitions of law 
offered by Justices Holmes and Cardozo 
which read as follows: “Law is a prophecy of 
what courts will do in fact..... Law is 
such a degree of probability as to lead to a 


5 N. S. Timasheff, ‘The Sociological Theories of 
the French Institutionalists,”” Thought, XX1 (1946), 
493 ff. 

6Ernst R. Bierling, Juristische Principienlehre 
(Freiburge i.B. and Leipzig: Mohr, 1894), I, 19. 
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reasonable assurance that a given conclu- 
sion . . . . will be embodied in a judgment.” 
Conformity with professional usage serves 
as yardstick for the appraisal of different 
definitions of law in Roscoe Pound’s discus- 
sion of the sociology of law.* If one holds 
that a term really, or naturally, means what 
it designates in common speech, or profes- 
sional usage, the findings of such investiga- 
tions are considered binding; just as in the 
former case, one asserts that the term B 
means a combination of attributes R, S, T 
and cannot mean anything else. 

The etymological procedure is helpful 
when the meaning of such artificial terms as 
scientific neologisms is explored, such as 
sociology or idiographic science. But when 
social scientists use, for their specific pur- 
poses, words belonging to the common 
speech, the procedure often is misleading. 
Who would recognize the meaning ascribed 
by statisticians to such terms as “popula- 
tion” or “universe,” discussing their ety- 
mology? Moreover, etymology is specific to 
the particular languages, and quite a few 
ingenious definitions reached by this pro- 
cedure on the basis of one language appear 
to be meaningless in translation.® 

As to professional usage, it depends too 
much on changing practices to yield a foun- 
dation for stable definitions and conceptual 
schemes. Thus, for instance, the Holmes- 
Cardozo definition of law based on profes- 
sional usage was adequate to the practice of 
their time, but it is no longer in accordance 
with the practice of our day, when the judi- 
cial revision of many administrative actions 
is precluded by the law. 

The net result of the survey of the first 


70. W. Holmes, Collected Legal Papers (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921), p. 173; B. Car- 
dozo, The Growth of the Law (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1924), p. 33- 

8 “The Sociology of Law,” in 20th Century Soci- 
ology, pp. 298 ff. 

9 A telling example are the twin terms Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft defined by Ténnies by reference 
to German etymology. In English translation they 
have been left untranslated, because no English 
counterpart exists conveying exactly the same mean- 
ing. 
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procedure employed in the formulation of 
definitions is negative. Today, opposition to 
verbal definitions is common.’® Does this 
mean that the significance of words as used 
in common speech or by professional men is 
entirely irrelevant to the social scientist? 
By no means. On many occasions it is very 
important. Without knowing the meaning 
ascribed to words, the social scientist is un- 
able to understand social systems in the 
functioning of which the uttering or think- 
ing of words is essential. How could one 
understand a kinship system, a social game, 
or a market transaction without knowing 
the meaning of words such as “uncle,” 
“trump,” or “meat’’? The situation is es- 
pecially conspicuous in jurisprudence, since 
the text of the law, the very object of scien- 
tific study, uses numerous words in their 
popular meaning without giving them tech- 
nical definitions. 

In the majority of cases there is no doubt 
about the meaning. But in some cases it is 
not so clear, and then it must be established 
in the same way in which all scientifically 
relevant facts are; in our case, interviewing 
persons involved, or observing their conduct 
in response to the words under inquiry will 
disclose what is the commonly accepted 
convention of their meaning. In some cases 
the convention is vacillating, or it designates 
a number of disparate objects. In all these 
cases a man of science establishes facts but 
does not derive from them any binding con- 
clusion as to the system of concepts and 
definitions to be used in science. 

Naturally, a man of science is happy 
when he can use a term of common speech. 
But he must be aware of the conditions 
under which he is enabled to do so. When 
J. M. Keynes, defining “saving,” points to 
the fact that “everyone is agreed that saving 
means the excess of income over expendi- 
ture,”"* he does not assert that we are 
obliged to agree; his treatise is full of terms 


7 Cf. F. S. Chapin, ‘Definition of Definition of 
Concepts, Social Forces, XVIII (1939), 154. 


™ General Theory of Employment, Investment and 
Money (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), 
p. 61. 
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consciously deviant from their meaning in 
common speech. He asserts only that it is 
convenient to use in science the term “sav- 
ing” exactly as in common speech, obviously 
because common speech has unambiguously 
singled out a relevant conjunction of attri- 
butes. 

The second procedure may be called in- 
ductive, since it aims at the formulation of 
definitions by inference from particular 
cases, or from statements pertaining to par- 
ticular cases. This procedure appears on two 
levels. 

On the lower level, the procedure consists 
of suggesting a definition by pointing to 
some common and essential attributes ob- 
servable in a few concrete objects. This may 
be done through a gesture (physically point- 
ing to the objects), or by saying, “I mean 
something which is illustrated by the follow- 
ing actions,” or by inviting one to realize an 
experience of a certain kind.” 

This rudimentary level of inductive defi- 
nitions is used, more or less explicitly, in the 
social sciences. In the explorer’s mind a 
vague perception of internal unity of a few 
objects emerges; to the unknown he gives a 
name and preliminarily defines the X by 
reference to the examples.'? These defini- 
tions are therefore possible tools in the ini- 
tial stages of scientific inquiry. 

The upper level is the formulation of the 
results of abstraction performed by him who 
offers the definition. To define a concept, a 
few typical and clear examples are chosen 
embodying the concept. These instances are 
compared, and what they have in common 
is abstracted. The findings are then formu- 
lated in the form of a sequence of attributes 
of the concept. To strengthen the results, 
one often compares the examples studied 


L. L. Bernard, “The Definition of Definitions,” 
Social Forces, XIX (1940), 501; Gordon Allport, 
“The Psychologist’s Frame of Reference,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XXXVII (1940), 20-21; F. Kauf- 
mann, “The Significance of Methodology in the 
Social Sciences,”’ Social Research, V (1938), 449. 


"3 This is a procedure often followed by Vilfredo 
Pareto in his General Treatise on Sociology (English 
translation entitled Mind and Society [New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936]). 
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with a few examples embodying a related 
but still different concept. Thus, for in- 
stance, inductively to define law, one could 
compare a few legal systems, say, the Ro- 
man, the Anglo-Saxon, the Islamic, and the 
Chinese; the results would be then con- 
fronted with instances of moral systems, 
say of that of the Christian Gospel or of 
Confucius. This comparison illustrates the 
difference between law and morals and em- 
phasizes the particular attributes of law, in 
contradistinction to those which are com- 
mon to law and morals and therefore pertain 
to the more inclusive concept of ethics."4 
This procedure is sometimes vigorously 
attacked on the ground that, when choosing 
representative examples, one must already 
know the content of the concept; that one 
must have the same knowledge when choos- 
ing for comparison instances in related 
classes; and that, therefore, the procedure is 
tantamount to reasoning in a circle. Another 
argument is that, by simply comparing ob- 
jects of our representations, we cannot de- 
termine what properties are essential and 
what not. To decide, it is necessary to know 
what is the particular purpose of the formu- 
lation of the concept, and, since such pur- 
poses are many, there may be many defini- 
tions of the same concept. Two objections 
may be, however, raised against this meth- 
odological purism. (1) In the multiplicity of 
definition the genuine identity of the defined 
object as of a constant conjunction of at- 
tributes is lost; the same man is Homo 
sapiens, economicus, ethicus, and faber. 
(2) If the volumes of the phenomena cor- 
responding to the particular definitions co- 
incide, one is sufficient, and the others are 


%4In a meaning used by W. G. Sumner, Folk- 
ways (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906), and by L. Petra- 
zhitsky, The Theory of Law and the State (St. Peters- 
burg, 1907) (in Russian). On the latter see Pitirim 
Sorokin, “The Organized Group on the Law Norm,” 
in P. Sayre (ed.), Interpretations of Modern Legal 
Philosophies (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947), and N. S. Timasheff, ‘“Petrazhitsky’s 
Philosophy of Law,” ibid. 


*8 Kaufmann, op. cit., p. 444. Those who make the 
error signalized in the text are unaware of the 
relevancy of constant combinations of properties. 
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superfluous; if the volumes do not coincide, 
one surreptitiously introduces the founda- 
tion for the error known as quaternio termi- 
norum. 

The inductive procedure must be under- 
stood as reaching the goal by gradual ap- 
proximations. On the basis of a vague per- 
ception of unity (a first approximation, per- 
haps expressed in an inductive definition of 
the lower level) examples are chosen; they 
are analyzed, and a tentative definition is 
formulated which serves as a second approx- 
imation. Then, comparison with related 
cases is conducted, and the previous defini- 
tion corrected, thus forming a third approxi- 
mation. This is, for instance, the procedure 
followed by Bryce in Modern Democracies." 
As a first approximation he defines democ- 
racy as a political organization in which the 
will of the majority of qualified citizens pre- 
vails. Applying this definition to real situa- 
tions, he identifies a certain number of de- 
mocracies and submits six of them to com- 
parison among themselves and with related 
cases, to formulate a sequence of attributes 
essential to democracy. 

Another example of the inductive pro- 
cedure of definition is contained in Frederic 
Thrasher’s The Gang. The author begins 
with the description of “gangland” and con- 
tinues by discussing “ganging,” or the proc- 
ess of the formation and development of the 
gang. In doing so, he systematically con- 
trasts the gang to other groupings, to find 
out the specific attributes of the gang versus 
similar social configurations and then for- 
mulates his findings in a definition. Its sig- 
nificance is this: When the attributes desig- 
nated by the terms “interstitial,” ‘“spon- 
taneous,” etc., are present in a circum- 
scribed multitude of men, this multitude 
forms a social system relating to which defi- 
nite forms of collective behavior can be pre- 
dicted—and to their description the rest of 
the book is devoted. 

It is obvious that each of the attributes 
introduced into the definition could be chal- 
lenged from the standpoint of its relevancy ; 


6 James Bryce, Modern Democracies (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1921), I, 26 ff. 
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in other words, one could verify whether 
each of them is necessary to form a signifi- 
cant whole and whether all in their totality 
are sufficient. This can be done the easier as 
Thrasher’s definition complies with the 
requisites of scientific definitions: Each at- 
tribute is defined, and each definition con- 
sists of directly or indirectly observable at- 
tributes. 

How, however, has Thrasher reached his 
definitions? Very definitely, from the start 
he had knowledge, though not yet precise, 
of the phenomenon of gang formation and 
activity. On the basis of this knowledge, he 
chose conspicuous examples; on that stage 
of his inquiry he could have formed an in- 
ductive definition of the lower level: “A 
gang is that which the groups A, B,C.... 
N (the ones chosen for observation and an- 
alysis) have in common.” Having abstracted 
a few traits, he obviously noticed that they 
were not sufficient to distinguish the gang 
from other social formations; then, he com- 
pared his examples with examples of play 
groups and established that presence or ab- 
sence of conflict was the differentia specifica. 
But comparing his examples with play 
groups, formal groups, etc., he knew that the 
latter were not gangs. How did he know 
that? Only through the vague perception of 
closer unity between his examples than be- 
tween them and the other ones. 

From the character of the inductive pro- 
cedure of definition this corollary may be 
drawn: An inductive definition on the high- 
er level can never appear in the earlier 
stages of a scientific inquiry. It may, how- 
ever, crown the efforts and condense the 
findings into a sequence of attributes of the 
investigated object. This is what is common- 
ly called a real definition; it is often said to 
point to facts, not to words. 

This is hardly an exact statement. The 
exact significance of a real definition is this: 
A real definition is a statement that a mean- 
ingful whole (say, democracy) is present 
whenever specified attributes (say, the 
prevalence of the will of the majority) ob- 
tain, plus a prescription to designate the 
meaningful whole by a specified term (“de- 
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mocracy”’). The proposition about reality 
may be tested by all means used to test 
scientific propositions. The prescription to 
call the whole by a specified name may be 
checked from the standpoint of its com- 
patibility with common or professional 
speech—which is, however, never decisive 
—and from the standpoint of its adequacy. 
The prescription to use the term to desig- 
nate the meaningful whole is obviously as 
symbolic and conventional as every other 
definition because there is no obstacle 
against using another term. Thus, for in- 
stance, the term “‘social group” is sometimes 
replaced by the term “‘institution,”’ and the 
term “social system” could also be sug- 
gested.*? 

The third procedure is that of imposing a 
definition by declaring that “all objects 
possessing the properties A, B, and C shall 
be called X.” Then, X is a pure class con- 
cept, or the idea of objects possessing the 
properties A, B, and C, past, present, and 
future, undetermined in number and loca- 
tion. The class concept is formed by an in- 
tentional act of the inquirer who is entitled 
to combine any attributes he deems desir- 
able, provided that they are logically com- 
patible. 

The procedure may seem arbitrary. To a 
certain extent it is. But the scientist using it 
does not work on tabula rasa. Acting on the 
foundation of knowledge already existing, 
he chooses such attributes which are likely 
to yield scientifically adequate definitions. 
He may be mistaken, and then he makes an- 
other attempt; in other words, he procedes 
by the trial-and-error method, a counter- 
part to the procedure of gradual approxima- 
tions characteristic of inductive definition. 

In the choice of attributes the man of 
science is often guided by a hypothesis de- 
rived from the preliminary study of the sub- 
ject; by deductive reasoning, he establishes 
what class concepts are likely to be relevant. 

"7 The term “institution” is used by Bronislaw 
Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942), pp. 
39 ff. The term “social system” is used, e.g., by 


B. B. Gardner, Industrial Relations (Chicago: 
R. D. Irwin, 1945), p. 4. 
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Or a vague apprehension of unity induces 
the explorer to choose a few examples. Com- 
paring them, he finds a few common proper- 
ties; then he jumps to the formulation of a 
class concept by bringing together the at- 
tributes already observed. The imposed def- 
inition is then used to select additional ex- 
amples, and the study of these examples by 
methods of analytical induction is condu- 
cive to the formulation of universal proposi- 
tions having for logical subject the class 
concept. 

Or, finally, after a comparative study of 
concrete social formations, some traits com- 
mon to the instances forming the series are 
selected and a pure type is formulated cover- 
ing all the objects which would possess the 
“ideal” traits without admixture of their 
alternatives.'® The definition of a pure type 
is really the formulation of a class concept, 
and its scientific productivity is demon- 
strated by successful application to the an- 
alysis of compound configurations. 

The procedure of imposing class concepts 
is often used in the social sciences. Nobody 
has done this with greater methodological 
consciousness than the Russo-Polish jurist 
Petrazhitsky, whose ideas, through the in- 
termediary of Sorokin and Gurvitch, are 
now affecting American sociology. Petraz- 
hitsky’s aim was to formulate a scientifically 
adequate class concept of law, since, in his 
opinion, the current definition of law as of 
the sum total of norms enforced by the state 
was inadequate; it did not cover, he 
thought, some parts of constitutional law 
and international law and in general reflect- 
ed the professional usage of the lawyers. The 
class concept he offers is based on the hy- 
pothesis that law is a psychological phenom- 
enon; more exactly that, in man’s mind, 
“legal impulsions” can be isolated. Passing 


%8 The introduction of the concept of the ideal 
type is commonly ascribed to Max Weber. Note, 
however, this statement in Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy (sth ed.; Paris: Société Positiviste, 1893): 
“  .. . ideal type to be conceived as a limit of real 
advancement which always strives toward it without 
ever reaching the goal” (IV, 480). In Comte’s 
thought system the concept was obviously of mathe- 
matical origin. 
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in review various types of impulsions 
(which, in contemporary psychology, would 
be calléd “learned behavior tendencies’), he 
formed a class concept of ethical impulsions 
opposed to aesthetic and other ones, and, 
within the class of ethical impulsions, the 
subclass of attributive-imperative or legal 
impulsions characterized by the assertion, 
to certain persons, of rights or claims cor- 
responding to the duties of others. Petraz- 
hitsky consistently emphasized that the 
class concepts of ethics and law were not 
reached by a survey of a few typical ex- 
amples but were offered as adequate logical 
subjects to a number of scientifically rele- 
vant propositions.’® 

A similar procedure is used by Schumpet- 
er in his Business Cycles. First, he defines 
capitalism as “that form of private property 
economy in which innovations are carried 
out by means of borrowed money.” He is 
fully aware that his definition is at variance 
with common usage, so that “private prop- 
erty economy controlled by private initia- 
tive is according to this definition not nec- 
essarily capitalist.” He appeals to the “‘logi- 
cal right of terminological freedom” and 
concludes that the only way of opposing his 
definition would be to refute the basic con- 
tention of his work, namely, that “the eco- 
nomic process of capitalist society is identi- 
cal with the sequence of events which gives 
rise to the business cycle.’° A large part of 
the work consists of identifications or of 
historical outlines in which societies covered 
by his definition of capitalism are shown to 
know business cycles, while those not cov- 
ered are free of them. 

In a similar way a survey of economic 
processes under capitalism is followed in 
Briefs’ The Proletariat by an imposed defi- 
nition which reads as follows: “A proletarian 
is a wage earner whose exclusive, or at least 
indispensable, source of income is found in 
the sale of his labor power in a shifting and 
insecure labor market.” The author is fully 
aware of the fact that his definition is tan- 


19 Op. cit. Cf. the articles quoted above, n. 14. 


2¢ J. A. Schumpeter, Business Cycies (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), I, 223-24. 
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tamount to the formulation of an ideal type. 
It is then applied to the study of the ethico- 
psychological consequences of the labor sys- 
tem obtaining under capitalism. The find- 
ings are summarized in a definition which 
belongs to the type of real definitions 
reached through induction.” 

The procedure of imposing class concepts 
is used by Sorokin in defining sensate and 
ideational cultures,” then identifying them 
in the history of the Western world, and, 
finally, testing the adequacy of the concepts 
by establishing that, using them, one could 
predict the character of art, philosophy, and 
technique in one of the basic types of cul- 
ture. In this way, the scientific productivity 
of the theory is demonstrated. 

To impose a definition really means to 
state a hypothesis that the conbination of 
attributes forming the right side of the ver- 
bal equation corresponds to a constant and 
scientifically important conjunction of at- 
tributes in reality or to a scientifically rele- 
vant isolate. If correctly understood and ap- 
plied, the procedure is sound and is perhaps 
the most convenient for the construction of 
the theoretical systems crowning the par- 
ticular social sciences. The danger of inade- 
quate terminology must, however, be taken 
into account. To designate class concepts 
formed by imposed definitions, the scientist 
is inclined to use terms which cover approxi- 
mately the same phase of social reality—but 
just approximately. Then, despite all warn- 
ings, followers and critics understand the 
statement couched in terms of imposed defi- 
nitions as if they were using the vague con- 


a G. Briefs, The Proletariat (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1937), pp. 24-25, 50-51. 


# Pitirim Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics 
(New York: American Book Co., 1937), I, 72-73. 
At another place (I, 36), Sorokin warns against 
the artificial imposition of meanings on reality 
which is tantamount to its distortion. But the 
imposition of definitions is quite another thing and is 
legitimate because a definition is not a statement 
about reality; it is only a tool used to observe facts 
and check the findings. Sorokin’s definitions are 
obviously derived from the hypothesis that “the 
system of truth” is “the central theme”’ of an inte- 
grated culture. This hypothesis has been retained 
after other possibilities proved to be inadequate. 
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cepts designated by the same words in com- 
mon speech or professional meaning. A 
great deal of harm has been caused by Pet- 
razhitsky and his school (among them, 
Gurvitch*) because of the inadequate ex- 
pansion of the term “law” by omitting any 
reference to the political organization of so- 
ciety or at least to power structures. 

A courageous acknowledgment of trouble 
arising from using a term in a meaning at 
variance with common speech or profession- 
al usage is contained in these words by 
J. M. Keynes: “I am afraid that [the use of 
terms “income” and “net income” in the 
Treatise on Money] has caused considerable 
confusion since conclusions which were only 
valid if the terms employed were inter- 
preted in my special sense, have been fre- 
quently adapted in public discussions as 
though they were being employed in their 
more familiar sense. For this reason... . I 
have decided to discard them—with much 
regret for the confusion which they have 
caused.”4 

The fourth procedure is that of opera- 
tional definitions. It has entered the social 
sciences by imitation of a recent develop- 
ment in the natural sciences initiated by 
Bridgman,** according to whom concepts 
must be made operational or defined in 
terms of observable operations, not in terms 
of metaphysically conceived entities. Among 
sociologists, operational definitions are pos- 
tulated by Chapin, Lundberg, Dodd, All- 
pert, and Kirkpatrick. Says Chapin: “A 
scientific definition should be an operational 
definition arrived at in measurement and ex- 
periment.”*° According to Dodd, an opera- 
tional definition is one which “tells what to 
do first, second, third, with specified materi- 
als, in order to get the thing defined.’7 In 
Allpert’s words no definitions have any 

*3 Georges Gurvitch, Sociology of Law (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1942), p. 59. 

14 Op. cit., p. 61. 

*° P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. 5-6. 

* Op. cit., p. 155. 

*7 Stuart Dodd, Dimensions of Society (New York; 
Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 10. 
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meaning apart from the methods which have 
been employed.” 

Acting on the basis of such premises, 
Lundberg offers these definitions: “Space is 
that which is measured with a ruler; time is 
that which is measured by a clock; force is 
that which makes pointers move across the 
dial.’’”® He continues by identifying intelli- 
gence with that which is measured by the 
intelligence test! In a study of marital mal- 
adjustment Kirkpatrick has defined the 
term as the quality in marriage which causes 
a close friend to classify the couple as mal- 
adjusted.3° 

The trend is vigorously criticized by 
MaclIver** and Allport. The latter asserts: 
“The operationalist says that a concept is 
synonymous with the corresponding set of 
operations. Can he mean what he says? The 
most austere operationalist communicates 
not operations, but a priori concepts, for 
operational symbolism depends upon prior 
ideas of entities and realities that are sym- 
bolized. There is, in operationalism a hidden 
metaphysical presupposition of extreme 
nominalism. There is hyperesthesia for op- 
erations, anesthesia for understanding.” It 
may be taken for granted that, with a few 
exceptions (such as Kirkpatrick), nobody 


28H. Allpert, “Operational Definitions in Soci- 
ology,” American Sociological Review, III (1938), 
858. 


29 George Lundberg, ““The Thoughtways of Con- 
temporary Sociology,” American Sociological Re- 
view, I (1936), 710-11. 


3° Clifford Kirkpatrick, “A Methodological 
Analysis of Feminism in Relation to Marital Ad- 
justment,” American Sociological Review, [V (1939), 
331-32. 

3t Robert Maclver, Social Causation (Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1942), pp. 157-58. 


3 Allport, op. cit., p. 21; cf. also F. Adler, 
“Operational Definitions in Sociology,’ American 
Journal of Sociology, LIL (1947), 438 ff. 


has ever used the procedure recommended 
by the operationalists. What they really 
have in view is the observability of attri- 
butes. Calling attention to this requisite of 
scientific definitions, they have made a real 
contribution. But then they have obviously 
exaggerated and rendered ridiculous the 
sound kernel of their doctrine. 

In conclusion, one may say that the pro- 
cedures discussed above are often used 
jointly, some earlier, some later, very often 
without full awareness of the methodologi- 
cal significance of what is being done. The 
choice of the procedure is dominated by the 
fact that every scientific investigation con- 
tinued an enterprise started much earlier; 
in other words, it presupposed the existence 
of a scientific body of knowledge. From this 
body, the man of science selects a number 
of concepts in which the known is couched 
and in terms of which the unknown will be 
explained and defined. Relating the known 
fact, the definitions may be of all accept- 
able types; it is natural to choose verified 
real definitions and tested imposed defini- 
tions; but, in some cases, even verbal defini- 
tions (of newly coined terms) or lower-grade 
inductive definitions are admissible. As to 
the unknown, the definitions must be either 
of the lower inductive level or of the type of 
unchecked imposed definitions. The defini- 
tions thus chosen are used for the identifica- 
tion of relevant cases. In the course of logi- 
cal operations with facts established by ob- 
servation, the preliminary definitions are 
often modified. About the end of the investi- 
gation, the proof may be presented that the 
formerly untested imposed definition is ade- 
quate, or a real definition can be formulated. 
These definitions can then find access into 
the commonly operated body of knowledge 
of social science to be used for further re- 
search. 
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KITTY FOYLE AND THE CONCEPT OF CLASS AS CULTURE 


MILTON M. GORDON 


ABSTRACT 


_ Traditional sociological studies of social class in the United States have tended to concern themselves 
either with economic factors or with subjective class consciousness. But social class may profitably be used 
as an objective cultural concept indicating cultural divisions. As part of a larger study, the novel Kilty Foyle 


is analysed from this point of view. 


The traditional approaches to the con- 
cept of social class* can, on the whole, be 
placed under one of two categories: (1) eco- 
nomic analysis of income stratification, or 
the relation of groups to the means of pro- 
duction and (2) class consciousness—that is, 
concern with the presence or lack of a feeling 
of class identification. Each has its short- 
comings. 

Discussion of social class in terms of eco- 
nomic factors alone begs the peculiar func- 
tion of the social scientist, who should be 
able to include economic factors in his analy- 
sis but not be circumscribed by them, where- 
as the question of the existence of class con- 
sciousness is also a component part of the 
problem but not an inclusive frame of refer- 
ence. As Simpson has pointed out: 


Class consciousness is a highly important 
element in class analysis, but it enters as an 
objective factor to be studied only after we 
are aware as to what we mean by class. The 
presence of classes in a society could not 
possibly be dependent upon class consciousness, 
because the degrees of consciousness of indi- 
viduals vary even among those of identical 
relative modes of life and we would be forced 
to accept what men think they are as final 
indication of what they are. Propaganda 
concerning the equality of all individuals might 
lead individuals to accept themselves as equal 
to each other.... whereas their material 
equality is nowhere evident.* 


t See, e.g., Page’s summary of the work of the 
“Fathers” of American sociology in social class, 
Charles H. Page, Class and American Sociology 
(New York: Dial Press, 1940). 


* George Simpson, “Class Analysis: What Class 
Is Not,” American Sociological Review, IV, No. 6 
(1939), 829. 


The concept of social class can, however, 
be best approached through the anthropo- 
logical concept of “culture.” In other words, 
whatever the means by which they have 
evolved and whatever the degree of psy- 
chological awareness of the process on the 
part of those concerned, social classes in 
America constitute somewhat separate sub- 
groups in American society, each with its 
own cultural attributes of behavior, ideas, 
and life-situations. From the point of view of 
“class as culture,” then, analysis may sub- 
sequently be made of the status differentials 
involved, the historical reasons for the de- 
velopment of classes, the differential re- 
wards obtained from society by the various 
classes, the avenues and methods of social 
mobility, and similar problems. 

The cultural approach to class is based on 
two assumptions: (1) that classes are “little 
worlds” within which a particular individual 
carries on most of his important social rela- 
tionships (the point must be made, of course, 
that there are innumerable spatially sepa- 
rated units of the same class) and (2) that 
the experience of growing up in a particular 
class is reflected in one layer, so to speak, of 
the individual’s personality structure. War- 
ner and Lunt have called this aspect of per- 
sonality structure directly traceable to 
group experience the “social personality.’’ 
A review of the research literature on social 
class published since 1941 reveals that, al- 
though never explicitly stated, the concept 
of class as culture is implicit in the recent 
important group of studies carried out by 

3 W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social 
Life of a Modern Community (“Yankee City Series,” 


Vol. I [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941]), 
pp. 26-27. 
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Warner, Lunt, Srole, Davis, and the Gard- 
ners.‘ It is interesting to note, too, that the 
director and initiator of these studies, W. 
Lloyd Warner, was trained in the discipline 
of cultural anthropology. 

The writer is at present making a study 
of the concept of social class as it has been 
handled in the American novel of the period 
between two World Wars, in which the hy- 
pothesis that the cultural implications of 
social class have been perceptively realized 
and presented by leading American novelists 
is being investigated. As an example, the 
novel Kitty Foyle,’ by Christopher Morley, 
is analyzed from the point of view of its con- 
tribution to the “‘class-as-culture” concept. 
Kitty Foyle is especially interesting to the 
sociologist of class because it deals largely 
with the upper class in American life, a 
group which, for a number of reasons, has 
not often been the object of sociological 
investigation. 

The locale of Kitty Foyle is Philadelphia; 
the author himself comes from the upper- 
class Philadelphia background of which he 
writes. The plot revolves around the love 
affair of Kitty, the daughter of a lower-class 
family of Irish descent living in an industrial 
section of the city, and Wynnewood Straf- 
ford, who lives with his family in Phila- 
delphia’s fashionable residential section, the 
“Main Line.” The story takes place during 
the early 1930’s and is told in the first person 
by Kitty, in retrospect. In a sense, Kitty, in 


4 Ibid.; Warner and Lunt, The Status System of a 
Modern Community (“Yankee City Series,”’ Vol. IT 
[New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942]);W. Lloyd 
Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Ameri- 
can Ethnic Groups (“Yankee City Series,” Vol. III 
[New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945]); 
Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. 
Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941); see also W. Lloyd Warner, Robert 
J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 
Educated (New York and London: Harper & Bros., 
1944), which contains an analysis of “Yankee City” 
materials not previously published. 


5 Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939); reprinted in an edition 
by “Penguin Books” (New York, 1944); all page 
numbers subsequently referred to are from the 
“Penguin Books” edition. 
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her observations of the mores and behavior 
patterns of the upper class acts as the an- 
thropological alter ego of Morley, viewing 
the upper class from the outside. How did 
Kitty and Wynnewood Strafford meet? As a 
result of the fact that Kitty’s father, now a 
night watchman, had once been associated 
in a semiservant capacity with an upper- 
class institution. He had been groundkeeper 
at one of the suburban cricket clubs and 
coach at a private school: 


I suppose Philly is the last place in America 
where it still matters to be a gentleman. Of 
course, the old man wasn’t, but he was on 
intimate terms with gentlemen on account of 
cricket. At the clubs, and at the big private 
school where he was coach, he knew all the 
Rittenhouse Square crowd when they were just 
boys. He was invited to cricket club dinners 
and used to sing Irish songs for them. There’s 
nobody so snobby about keeping up social 
hedges as somebody who isn’t himself quite the 
real McCoy. For Pop, men who didn’t know 
about cricket hardly existed..... 

It was on account of cricket that Wyn first 
came to the house; he was getting some old 
scorebooks for that Hundred Years of Phila- 
delphia Cricket they printed .. . . [pp. 14-15]. 


The association of class position and geo- 
graphical locale—in other words, some pri- 
mary group community interaction—is vital 
to the validity of the class-as-culture con- 
cept. This association is repeatedly made in 
Kitty Foyle. The term “Main Line,” which 
refers to the suburban communities strung 
out along the main westerly tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, is used synonomous- 
ly with “upper class.” As a matter of fact, a 
subtle grading of the class position of vari- 
ous suburbs, including an internal grading 
of the Main Line itself, is indicated in one 
passage. Ruminates Kitty: 


People who wouldn’t live on the Main Line 
for fear of being high-hatted go out to Oak 
Lane and Elkins Park. You wouldn’t believe 
how complicated social life can be till you know 
about the Philadelphia suburbs. It’s a riot. 
Wyn had a theory about how certain kind of 
people wouldn’t dare live further out the Main 
Line than Merion [p. 131]. 
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Wyn’s family is pictured as living far enough 
out on the Main Line—at St. David’s—and 
as having a town house on Rittenhouse 
Square, in central Philadelphia, the earlier 
residential locale of the Philadelphia upper 
class. Kitty’s home, on the other hand, is in 
a distinctly unfashionable industrial section, 


just around the corner from Orthodox Street. 
That’s in Frankford, and a long way from the 
Main Line, if you know what that means in 
Philly. It’s freight trains and coal yards and 
factories and the smell of the tanneries down 
by Frankford Creek . . . . [p. 6]. 


Kitty’s mother had come from a section of 
Philadelphia of higher social standing than 
her father: “Mother came from German- 
town, which is pretty much top shelf com- 
pared to Frankford” (p. 2). But perhaps not 
from the most fashionable part of German- 
town: 


And the old faded photograph of Mother when 
she was still a young lady in Germantown be- 
fore she married into Frankford. That’s quite 
a gulf, if you don’t know it; though Pop when he 
got peeved, would say when you get that far 
down Wissahickon Avenue it’s not German- 
town but Tioga. Mother said Nonsense, we 
even had a station in Germantown named for 
us, Upsal. Who ever heard of a station called 
Foyle? Then Pop would call her his little 
chicken from Wissahickon which always 
tickled her . . . . [pp. 60-61]. 


Another geographical identification, the 
association of shopping areas and downtown 
streets with class, is interestingly made: 


Of course it’s no use to think you won’t meet 
people in Philly. All the shopping that amounts 
to anything socially is along those few blocks 
on Chestnut and Walnut, and sure enough one 
day when I went out for lunch I ran into Wyn. 
There had to be comedy about it, he was 
standing by the curb scraping one of those 
beautiful brown shoes on the edge. He said, 
“Kitty, this is very embarrassing, I walked on 
some chewing gum, I can’t imagine where.” 

“What were you doing on Market Street?’ 
I asked, and he said, ‘Kitty, you’re adorable” 
[pp. 215-16]. 

*Market Street in Philadelphia corresponds 
roughly to Forty-second Street in New York City: 
shooting galleries, hamburger stands, cheap movie 
houses, and inexpensive stores. 


And in another passage, Kitty, by this time 
living in New York, discusses class and ge- 
ography in that city: 

Then I walked up Fifth Avenue all the way to 
the Plaza and back again, looking in windows 
and trying to figure out whether women looked 
different from Philly. I was kind of disap- 
pointed. Of course I didn’t know then what 
I do now, you don’t see the really smart 
women on Fifth; they’re mostly on Madison 
and Park Avenue. As a matter of fact Fifth 
Avenue isn’t as smart as the right blocks on 
Chestnut St. [in Philadelphia]. There’s too 
much of it, and a Public Library and Wool- 
worth’s, and clearances of Philippine lingerie 
certainly drag it down... . [p. 162]. 


If our hypothesis of ‘‘class as culture’’ is 
valid, class patterns of dress should be dis- 
cernible. Kitty shows an acute awareness of 
upper-class patterns of attire: informality 
and simplicity, expensive material, and, 
among males, an emphasis on casual tweeds 
and flannels. In her first meeting with Wyn, 
when he drops in to talk with her father 
about cricket, she recalls that he was wear- 
ing “old gray pants and the soft shirt, and 
the cricket club blazer.” At first, Kitty’s 
reaction to this deviation from her lower- 
class stereotype of upper-class clothes was 
not favorable: 


I only thought “My God, does he work at a 
bank in that outfit?” .... Darby Mill, Old 
St. David’s meant nothing to me. How could I 
guess how much swank there is in that inten- 
tional shabbiness [p. 107]. 


On another occasion she recalls Wyn’s first 
formal call at the house: ‘‘All I can see is an 
attractive tweed suit in a kind of tobacco 
brown, and the loveliest deep maroon 
woolen socks” (p. 19). 

As it becomes increasingly clear to her 
that her affair with Wyn is complicated by 
the separation of their two worlds, she 
makes an effort to escape by going to Chi- 
cago. Wyn follows her and turns up at her 
room: ‘““‘Wyn, west of Paoli! Just the few 
days I’d been away I’d got used to the way 
men dress in Chicago,’ pressed very sharp 


7 In contrast to Wyn, “men in Chicago” obviously 
means “middle-class men.” 
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and neat, and provincial snap-brim hats, 
and Wyn looked almost foreign’ (p. 145). 

To celebrate the fact that Wyn came to 
Chicago to be with Kitty, at the cost of 
missing the Philadelphia Assembly, the an- 
nual upper-class ball, they decide to go 
dining and dancing in evening clothes: 


When I was all equipped he sent me back to 
Molly’s in a taxi and got himself a readymade 
evening suit. I bet it was the only time Wyn 
Strafford wore ready mades, and he looked 
almost too Ritzy. He said he did a few somer- 
saults over the bed to take the shine off [p. 149]. 


In discussing her Uncle Elmer who lived 
in the mid-West, Kitty says: “He had 
genius for choosing the wrong kind of 
clothes, tweeds that were the color of straw 
and would have given Wyn apoplexy” 
(p. 55). 

Later in the course of Kitty’s life, while 
she is attempting to break off the affair with 
Wyn, she goes to New York, and there 
eventually meets a Jewish doctor named 
Mark Eisen. Lonely and impressed with 
Mark’s professional competence and intel- 
ligence, she begins to go out with him. But 
the cultural aspects of Jewish middle-class 
life to which she is introduced bother her. 
In a paragraph of reminiscing about Wyn, 
one evening she mentions clothes: 


There’s a roof of some hotel I can see right from 
my office desk. The women come out on the 
terrace and I can see them pause just an in- 
stant in the doorway to feel beautiful and sure 
and to know the dress will float just right as 
they step off the sill. Their escorts, just like it 
might be you behind me, following politely 
right after. You wouldn’t be wearing a dentistry 
coat and a cummerbund, though, and looking 
like something in café society. Did you make 
a snob out of me, big boy! I could wring Mark 
Eisen’s neck when I see his clothes, poor 
sweetheart; and how hard he tries. Always too 
nifty, always too shiny like cellophane, that’s 
them [pp. 126-27]. 


Appraising Mark’s appearance at a summer 
gathering, she writes: 


Of course Wyn got me so conditioned about 
men’s clothes that I hate to see them over- 
dressed. Mark’s striped pants, creased like a 
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knife-edge, would blackball him at any cricket 
club, and those black and white yachting 
shoes with perforated breathing holes were 
definitely Hollywood. What put Big Casino on 
the outfit was a polo shirt wide open to the 
fur and a blue tweed coat with a handkerchief 
made of the same stuff as the shirt. That’s 
pretty terrible, because a man ought to look 
like he’s put together by accident, not added 
up on purpose. Poor old Mark, you could just 
see he’d been spending his Saturday after- 
noons figuring out this cruising kit [pp. 232-32]. 
He’s got the same kind of sureness professionally 
that the Main Line has socially. He’s got re- 
spect for intelligence like the Main Line has 
for flannel pants without any crease in them 
[pp. 203-4]. 


About class patterns of women’s clothes, 

Kitty has less to say. On one occasion, how- 
ever, while demonstrating perfume in a 
Philadelphia department store, she meets 
the woman Wyn has eventually married and 
commenting on her possibilities of attrac- 
tiveness, says: 
She might get that wholesome tweed-skirt, 
Wayne-Devon and Paoli® look. .... Her man- 
ners were so pleasant it would be hard to know 
was she really dumb or not; of course all those 
vintage Main Liners pride themselves to be 
just lovely with the lower classes as long as 
they don’t go beyond their proper station, 
which would probably be Overbrook [p. 214]. 

One of the characteristics of Wyn’s class 
(in Warner’s terms, it would be the upper- 
upper class of Philadelphia) is its careful 
lack of ostentation. Wyn’s station wagon 
(in itself traditionally connected with upper- 
class status), as he calls at the Foyle house, 
is described as follows: 


I looked out the window and saw a weather- 
stained old station wagon, and painted on the 
side of it in small green letters DARBY MILL, 
OLD ST. DAVID’S. 


In line with her early lower-class stereo- 
types, Kitty evaluates this shabbiness in an 
amusing mistake: 

In the car were some big piles of shingles 
baled up with wire. Pop had been saying for 
I don’t know how long that we must get new 


8 Stops on the Main Line. 
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shingles for the backhouse roof, it leaked on 
him when he was sitting in there. I supposed 
he ordered some without telling me, and ran 
downstairs just to see that he wasn’t getting 
cheated. 

“Ts that the man for the backhouse?” I 
said as I went into the room. Pop cackled with 
laughter and the visitor rose politely. I could 
feel my pure and eloquent blood doing its 
stuff. It was Wyn [p. 106]. 


Years later, when Kitty has begun to see 
the status implications of a shabby station 
wagon, she writes as follows of an unex- 
pected encounter with Wyn’s wife: 


I get off at 30th Street Station and walk out 
for a cab, and Jesusgod comes a station wagon 
pulling up under those pillars marked DARBY 
MILL. Not a nice old tumble-down station 
wagon neither but bran shiny new. I bet 
Ronnie wouldn’t understand how much smarter 
the old one was [p. 208]. 


And in the scene describing Wyn’s call at 
the Foyle home, when he leaves, Kitty 
apologizes to her father: 


“T thought Mr. Strafford must be in the 
lumber business,”’ I said. 

“Jesusgod,” exclaimed the old man. “Don’t 
you ever read your Ledger? Strafford, Wynne- 
wood and Company, the oldest private bank in 
Philly. Darby Mill, that’s the name of their 
country place; there’s an old sawmill on the 
crick out there, where they cut up the logs 
for Washington at Valley Forge. Honey, those 
folks are so pedigree they’d be ashamed to 
press their pants. They hire someone to drive 
the Rolls for a year before they use it, so it 
won’t look too fresh.” 

“T think that’s just as silly as the opposite.” 
[Kitty notes that she replied.] I think so still 
[pp. 107-8]. 


This drive for unostentation goes as far 
as using circumlocutions to avoid public 
identification with names connoting pres- 
tige: 

Wyn said he was getting a lot of work done 
because he’d taken leave of absence from the 
bank and his family were all away at their 
summer cottage in Rhode Island. He had a 
funny phobia about saying “Newport.” I 
soon got to spot that habit of the Main Line 
crowd, kind of ashamed to let on how swell 


they are. Jesusgod they don’t even brood on 
it in secret, they just know [p. 110]. 


An interesting sidelight on the use of the 
term “Esquire” among the upper classes is 
thrown in one paragraph; Wyn for a time 
engages in an eventually abortive attempt 
to produce a magazine in Philadelphia pat- 
terned after the New Yorker, and Kitty be- 
comes his secretary: 


I learned a lot about letters in the office of 
Philly because when I addressed one to Parry 
I remembered Pop’s talk about the high-toned 
Esq and I wrote it Mr. Parrish Berwyn Esq 
which Wyn said was wrong. If you’re Esq you 
can’t be Mr. at the same time. I think I was 
rather cute, I said suppose I’d ever write you 
a letter would it be Wynnewood Strafford 
Esq VI or Wynnewood Strafford VI Esq? 
He said at Old St. David’s or even at Ritten- 
house Square it was his father was really the 
Esq and he himself was only Wynnewood 
Strafford VI, but if writing to an office it was 
better to put Mr. because there you were just 
the honest tradesman. It seems a man can’t 
properly be Esq away from his inherited private 
property. To put Esq on a business letter is 
New York phony or the Nouveau Long Island 
touch, he said [pp. 138-39]. 


The reason for Philly’s failure comes from 
the mouth of Molly, Kitty’s shrewd mid- 
western friend: 


It sounds like fun..... But if I get the 
town from what you’ve told me I don’t think 
it’ll work. The New Yorker’s grand because 
it’s edited by a lot of boys who are both smart 
and ambitious. You haven’t got ’em like that 
here. If they’re really peppy they clear out. 
And the New Yorker’s got a readymade public 
of all kinds of people who have an awful yen 
to be In the Know. It’s a kind of inferiority. 
But I don’t believe Philadelphia gives a damn 
about being In the Know. It prefers not to be 
or it thinks it’s there already. The people on 
top are so damn sure they know it all they 
don’t want to learn anything new; and the 
people underneath know they haven’t got a 
Chinaman’s chance. I think it’s rather swell to 
have one town that simply doesn’t give a damn 
except be comfortable. Why does your friend 
want to give it the needle? If I were you I’d 
let Philly be like old Pattyshells. Leave it 
wag its tail on the porch [pp. 117-18]. 
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Class differences reveal themselves in 
speech. Morley uses the device of having his 
lower-class heroine tell the story in racy, 
slangy prose; but pronounciation and inflec- 
tion are obviously difficult to present on a 
printed page without the use of phonetics, 
and he makes no attempt at it. In one place, 
however, he has Kitty comment on the 
speech of Rosey Rittenhouse, one of Wyn’s 
upper-class friends: 


I think of Rosey’s voice sometimes, that 
easy well-bred Philadelphia accent that seems 
to fit them like a suit of good tweeds. The kind 
of voice people only get when they’ve had good 
meals and good sleep for several generations 
and horses in the stable [p. 159]. 


Religious affiliation and class are not 
dealt with extensively in Kitty Foyle, but the 
close historical association of Quakerism 
with the upper class in Philadelphia is indi- 
cated by the fact that several of Wyn’s 
friends, including Rosey, are specifically 
mentioned as being members of this sect. 
A theological discussion is reported: 


We sat by a big fireplace and talked.... 
about religion. Wyn said what he liked about 
Quakerism was the idea of salvation piped 
direct to the individual, what they called the 
Inner Light, everybody has it for himself. A 
kind of neon tubing I guess. Rosey said he 
wasn’t so sure there wasn’t something to be said 
for Indirect Lighting too, like the Catholics. 
“But don’t quote me, I'll be thrown out of 
Swarthmore Meeting” [p. 159]. 


What happens when second-generation 
lower-class Irish tangles with the Main 
Line? It is to Morley’s credit that when Wyn 
indicates a serious interest in Kitty Foyle to 
his family,? there are no “Go, and never 
darken my door again,” or “You must 
choose between us” scenes. As a matter of 
fact, the Straffords’ first response to the situ- 
ation is to invite Kitty to a house party at 
their country home. Kitty goes reluctantly. 
As all concerned, with the possible exception 
of Wyn, had envisaged, Kitty’s formal in- 
troduction to the Main Line is not a suc- 
cess: 


» Kitty’s own mother and father are dead before 
the affair reaches its climax. 


It was a mistake. Of course Wyn had done 
what any man would, told everybody to be 
lovely to me and they were so god damn 
lovely I could have torn their eyes out. I was 
the only one that wasn’t in the union. That 
crowd, if they stopped to think about it, 
would reckon that Ben Franklin was still a boy 
from the wrong side of the tracks, so what 
could they think about me. Somebody wanted 
to know if I was one of the Iglehart Foyles 
from Baltimore or the Saltonstall Foyles from 
Pride’s Crossing. I said no pride ever crossed 
our family except when the old man carried his 
bat against Merion C.C. That was Wyn’s 
fault, he tried to ease the situation by making 
everybody drink too many old fashioneds. But 
it helped because good old Rosey Rittenhouse 
turned the talk on cricket and said he wished 
he could get more girls to show some intelli- 
gence about it..... I knew either I or the 
rest of them didn’t belong, and the embar- 
rassment went around the dinner table all 
wrapped up in a napkin like that wine bottle 
the butlers carried. 

Even in a Thanksgiving rainstorm, what a 
lovely lovely place. When I saw Wyn’s old faded 
station wagon out in a hitching shed I asked him 
to drive me home. Of course he wouldn’t and 
he couldn’t. I was supposed to stay the night 
and I had to go through with it. “I hope 
you'll rest well,” Mrs. Strafford said, “will 
you want the maid to undress you?” Jesusgod, 
I blushed like one of those Cornell chrysanthe- 
mums. I wanted to say there’s only one person 
here who’s good enough to undress me. Wyn 
saw me turn red, he kept his eyes on me all 
evening bless him and came across the room to 
see what was going wrong. 

“You mustn’t try to get up in the morning, 
we'll all sleep late,” Mrs. Strafford said. 

“T’ve got to get to the office,” I said. ““We’re 
closing up and I want to leave everything 
clean.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad Wyn is giving up that 
dreadful magazine,” she said. “I don’t think 
Philadelphia enjoys that sort of persiflage.” 

Either she or I must have been pronouncing 
that word wrong up to then. 

“We know damn well they don’t,” was 
what I had a yen to say, but by God K. F. 
had herself under control. 

“T don’t know what I would do without 
Kitty,” said Wyn, trying to help. In fact 
I won't do without her. Maybe she’ll come and 
help me at the bank” [pp. 134-35]. 
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It is then that Kitty decides to leave 
Philadelphia: 


“I’m going to Chicago,” I said, unexpectedly. 
I didn’t know myself I was going to say it. 
I’d had a letter from Molly a day or two 
before. All of a sudden I saw what came next. 
Wyn was terribly startled, and what a flash of, 
well, thankfulness, I saw in Mrs. Strafford’s 
eyes. Poor lady, she was only playing on the 
signals they’d taught her. I could see that 
down under she had a respect for me, she’d like 
to have me around if it could have been 
allowed. 

“Really, that’s very interesting,” she said. 
“Do you know people in Chicago? We have 
some very pleasant acquaintances in Lake 
Forest.” 

“My best friend has a job at Palmer’s, she’s 
in the furnishing department.” 

“The modern girls are so courageous, I 
think it’s wonderful how enterprising they are.”’ 

I looked around at the enterprising modern 
girls. They were showing a good deal of knee 
sprawled on the sofas with brandy and sodas 
and members of the Racquet Club, or they were 
screeching at ping pong in the game room, or 
playing some baby chess they called b’gammon. 
I felt homesick for a good filing case somewhere 
[pp. 135-36]. 


Kitty expresses her understanding of the 
endogamous nature of the Main Line: 


The Main Line girls Bill and Parry were 
accustomed to have to spend so much time on 
clothes and stuff they don’t have a chance to 
figure out a good line of hidden-ball formations. 
The Assembly gazelles know they’re practically 
doomed to the clutches of someone in their own 
set, why waste good energy in broken field 
running? [p. 133]. 


The reaction of Wyn’s family is obviously 
not personal hostility toward Kitty. It 
seems simply to represent a realistic under- 
standing of the separate and distinct nature 
of the different social worlds from which 
their son and Kitty come and a feeling of the 
hopelessness of bringing them together. In 
a later passage Kitty hints that Wyn’s fam- 
ily “were working on him” to discourage the 
match, and she even indicates her belief 
that for a time when Wyn’s visits are infre- 
quent, he has resolved to “shake” her “out 


of his system” (p. 151). But this effort fails. 
Kitty is described as being a most attractive 
young lady, and their relationship has al- 
ready reached the stage of sleeping to- 
gether. 

Kitty feels increasingly that the situation 
cannot be resolved in marriage and makes 
up her mind to accept an offer of a job in 
New York. The denouement, however, 
comes when Wyn’s family, believing that 
Wyn is determined to marry Kitty, take the 
advice of Mr. Kennet, described as a Quaker 
banker, and an old friend of the family, and, 
in despair, propose a cultural renovation for 
Kitty: 

“Well then I’ve got to tell you,’”’ Wyn said. 
“Uncle Kennet has a big idea, he wanted to 
explain it to you himself. He says you’re just 
exactly the girl for me, Kitty, and the girl the 
family needs, and he wants to send you. ... to 
college for a year and then maybe go abroad 
a year and meanwhile I’ll try to get some edu- 
cation myself‘® and be ready for you.” 

Oh Jesusgod I don’t know exactly how you 
said it, Wyn. It was something like that. My 
poor baby, how could you know what that 
would do to me the way I was just then. Maybe 
that nice old man with his thee talk could have 
sold it to me; I don’t know. I had a kind of 
picture of some damned family conference and 
the Straffords and their advisers trying to figure 
out how the curse was going to be taken off 
Kitty Foyle. So that was it, they were going 
to buy the girl with an education, and polish 
off her rough Frankford edges, were they, and 
make her good enough to live with stuffed 
animals’ heads and get advertised in the 
Ledger. I can still see your face, my poor baby, 
when I turned on you. I felt hot inside my throat 
and on the rims of my ears. 

“You can tell Uncle Ken he’s a white slaver. 
Listen, Wyn Strafford, I’ll be your girl when- 
ever I feel like it because I love you from hell 
to breakfast. But I wouldn’t join the little tin 
family if every old Quaker with an adding 
machine begged me to. No, not if they all went 
back to college and got themselves an educa- 
tion. So they tried to sell you the idea they’d 
trim up Kitty so she could go to the Assembly 
and make Old Philadelphia Family out of her, 


*© Just what Wyn means by this remark is not 
quite clear. He is already described as being a 
graduate of Princeton. 
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hey? Cut her out of a copy of Vogue and give 
her a charge account and make a Main Line 
doll out of her. They can’t do that to Kitty 
Foyle. Jesusgod, that’s what they are them- 
selves, a bunch of paper dolls.” 

Remember you stopped the Buick just 
before we cut down a tree with it. Better 
maybe if we had. You just looked at me, and 
tried to light a cigarette and your hand shook 
pushing in the dashboard lighter. You were so 
rattled you threw the lighter away, you thought 
it was a match. I loved you specially because 
you hadn’t shaved. I thought how the old 
man would rise green from his grave if he 
heard a proposition like that. I felt tears com- 
ing like those waves you swam through and I 
had to hurry to say it:-— 

“By God, I’ll improve you all I want but 
you can’t improve me” [pp. 174-75]. 


And so Kitty leaves Philadelphia and be- 
comes a “white-collar” girl in New York. 
Although the affair continues on occasional 
week ends, both Kitty and Wyn are resigned 
to the hopelessness of bringing their worlds 
together. The meetings become less fre- 
quent, and one day Kitty reads in the so- 
ciety columns of a New York newspaper of 
Wyn’s engagement to “Miss Veronica 
Gladwyn of ‘Welshwood’ near King of 
Prussia.” The tenuous threads of individual 
attraction that had connected the two cul- 
tural worlds have at last broken, and Kitty 
and Wyn proceed along their separate ways, 
nursing their wounds but gradually being 
reabsorbed into their respective social 
spheres. In a striking introspective dialogue 
with herself, sometime later, Kitty reflects 
on the affair and shows an amazingly keen 
and poignant understanding of the social 
issues: 


Q. Did you make Wyn happy? 

A. I think so. Yes, I know so. 

Q. Then why did you leave him? 

A. If I had done what he wanted, other 
people would have made him unhappier than 
I could have made him happy. 

Q. What do you mean? 


A. He was the product of a system. He was 
at the mercy of that system. 

Q. Is it not your conviction that there are 
now no systems? That the whole of society is 
in flux? 

A. Not in—I mean, not where Wyn lives. 

Q. Was not the way you left him rather 
cruel? 

A. Damn you, I was afraid you’d ask 
that. Yes, it was. But I had to be tough with 
him, otherwise he’d always have felt he had 
been unfair to me, and it would have made 
him wretched. 

Q. You think, then, he is not unhappy 
now? 

A. Yes. No. Ask that again, please. 

Q. You think Wyn is happy now? 

A. I think his life is full of delightful 
routine. He has what the government calls 
Social Security. Oh, and how. Read the Public 
Ledger on Sundays, or whatever papers they 
have now. 

Q. You think you could have made some- 
thing more important of him? 

A. I could have taught him to do the 
Wrong Thing sometimes. 

Q. What, in Philadelphia? 

A. We could have lived somewhere else. 

Q. Are you quite fair to Philadelphia? 

A. I am thinking of it only as a symbol. 
Actually I love it dearly. 

Q. But are they not the most charming 
people in the world? 

A. Of course. But the enemies of the Fu- 
ture are always the very nicest people. 

Q. You think the Future should be en- 
couraged? 

A. That’s a goofy question, my darling; 
it’s on our necks already. And oh, God, Wyn 
was so much interested in it when he had a 
chance. What a man he might have been if 
everything hadn’t been laid in his lap. 

Q. Is your mind going to go round and 
round like this indefinitely? 

A. How’s about going to bed and try for 
some sleep [pp. 28-29]. 


Kitty Foyle, by means of her literary cre- 
ator, has played the role of the sociologist of 
the culture of classes. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SOCIOLOGY AS A NATURAL SCIENCE 


July 30, 1947 
To the Editor: 


When Read Bain asserts in his article in the 
July, 1947, issue of the American Journal of So- 
ciology that sociology is a natural science and 
when he expresses optimistic views on the future 
of sociology, he shares the opinions of his con- 
temporaries. But his idea of the relation of so- 
ciology to the other social sciences marks him 
as a contemporary of Lester Ward. Bain talks 
about sociology as if there never had been a 
Durkheim, Cooley, Simmel, Park, Znaniecki, or 
Small. He makes claims for sociology that are 
completely at variance with the character of the 
research achievements of sociology in the last 
fifty years. 

Ward held that sociology is the scientia 
scientiarum, a@ new compound created by the 
synthesis of the social sciences. Bain simply re- 
states this position when he expresses the view 
that sociology is the “general unifying natural 
science of social phenomena” and that “‘sociology 
is related to the other social sciences as physics 
and biology are related to the specialized physi- 
cal and biological sciences’ (p. 12). 

In making this statement, Bain ignores the 
following facts: 


1. There is no proposition of physics that is 
not a proposition in one of the specialized phys- 
ical sciences. The most and universally valid 
physical law is the law of gravitation, which is 
a proposition in mechanics. ‘‘Physics”’ is not a 
science separate from the special physical sci- 
ences. (If Bain would consult the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (11th ed.), he would find no article 
there under the heading “‘Physics.”’ 
is a label for a group of sciences operating in the 
realm of inorgaaic phenomena. Similarly, “Bi- 
ology” has become a label for a group of sciences 
concerned with organic phenomena. Is ‘“‘Sociolo- 
gy,” then, to be the generic name of a group of 
sciences dealing with cultural phenomena? 

2, Any endeavor that claims to be empirical 
and analytical must be a specialized endeavor 
since such is the nature of scientific work. The 
products of research are monographs and gen- 
eralizations. There can be no monograph or gen- 


eralization that does not deal with a special sub- 
ject matter or express a special approach. The 
content of an empirical science is, therefore, al- 
ways a specialized body of knowledge. 

3. Empirical sciences may be more or less 
specialized, but no empirical science can be non- 
specialized. None can stand in relation to other 
empirical sciences as the mother of them all, 
general and synthetic, and still claim to be an 
empirical science. Therefore, as long as sociolo- 
gy engages in research and seeks generalizations, 
it is a special science in the general field of cul- 
tural phenomena, neither structurally nor func- 
tionally different from any other science in this 
field. The observation that the class of phenom- 
ena studied by sociology is more frequently as- 
sociated with other classes of cultural data does 
not alter this fact “Frequently occurring” and 
“general,” “common” and “recurrent,” are not 
synonymous terms. Because it is possible to 
view a larger range of human behavior as sig- 
nificantly related to attributes of group than, 
let us say, to attributes of market or govern- 
ment, it does not follow that a science dealing 
with group phenomena is a general science while 
the sciences dealing with economic or political 
phenomena are special sciences. Neither does 
the frequency with which sociology appears 
hyphenated with other sciences (“hyphenated” 
subjects like sociology of religion or educational 
sociology) justify the view that for this reason 
those sciences are branches of the “general, 
unifying science” of sociology. Sociology might 
be primus among the social sciences but never 
more than primus inter pares. 

4. There are disciplines which are nonempiri- 
cal, i.e., not engaged in research, not concerned 
with making scientific discoveries. In these dis- 
ciplines the facts accumulated by scientific 
studies are the subjects of reflection in search 
for their implication, meaning, value, and over- 
all relations. Such disciplines are logic, epis- 
temology, metaphysics, in short, the branches 
of philosophy. The philosophical interest tran- 
scends the empirical; it searches beyond the 
data for ultimates, general principles, the nature 
of things; it aims at synthesis. Reflection on the 
nature of the universe, on life or culture, con- 
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cern for that which is common to all phenome- 
na, are the tasks of philosophy. 

Bain wants sociology to be a natural, empir- 
ical science aiming at predictive generaliza- 
tions. However, his conception of sociology 
makes this aim impossible. As conceived by 
him, sociology is either a label for a group of 
empirical sciences, or, at best, in so far as it 
seeks, as he avers, universal principles of human 
interaction, it is a philosophic discipline. 


THEODORE ABEL 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REJOINDER 


August 4, 1947 
To the Editor: 

“Naming” is an ever present difficulty in 
man’s effort to communicate. One aspect of it 
is ‘“name-calling’—telling others what they 
mean or what they have said or that they have 
not said anything that someone else has not 
said better. Another aspect is the effort to name 
objects, activities, and the relations between 
them so as to increase the accuracy of commu- 
nication. Mr. Abel’s comment illustrates both 
of these uses of language. 

It is an honor to be mentioned in the same 
sentence with Lester F. Ward, but I doubt the 


‘validity of the implication that Small and Sim- 


mel were greater advocates of empirical research 
than Ward. It would also be difficult to prove 
that any of the men nentioned was more an- 
tagonistic than Ward to the idea that sociology 
is the general or generalizing social science. 
Referring to Abel’s four “points,” I would 
say ‘“Yes”’ to the first and second. To the third, 
I would say this: People who call themselves 
physicists all work in specialized physical sci- 
ences; when they write a text on “physics,’’ they 
devote chapters to mechanics, optics, electrici- 
ty, radiation, and so on. “Physics” means the 
methods, findings, and generalizations derived 
from empirical researches in these specialized 
fields. The same is true of biology and of sociolo- 
gy. All special social sciences are concerned with 
the class of natural phenomena called “social” 
or “cultural.” They all deal with groups and 


their behavior. Sociologists have no monopoly 
on groups; neither do biologists have a monopo- 
ly on organisms. Sociology and biology do have 
the special task, and it is also a very important 
one, of organizing, systematizing, and general- 
izing all that is known about the behavior of 
groups and organisms. They also have the spe- 
cially important task of presenting and criticiz- 
ing the methods by which such knowledge is 
gained. Whenever a sociologist does empirical 
research, he ipso facto must do it in one of the 
specialized fields of social science. The same ap- 
plies to physicists and biologists. 

As to the fourth point, the answer is “‘Yes,”’ 
except that it is not a question of what Bain 
“wants.” The cold fact is that sociology is the 
name of a class (not of a group) of empirical 
sciences. So is physics. So is biology. It is also 
true that there is a philosophy of natural sci- 
ence. That branch of sociology usually called 
“theory,” that much maligned systematizing, 
generalizing, criticizing specialty, is philosophic 
in the precise etymological meaning of the word. 
There is a similar specialty in both physics and 
biology. These three specialties are closely re- 
lated and are reciprocally interdependent. Nat- 
ural science is a unity, and the philosophy and 
logic of natural science are a necessity for all 
empirical sciences. What is greatly needed is the 
development of an adequate philosophy of all 
the natural sciences to replace the philosophies 
of animism which so many natural scientists, 
and in particular the so-called “social” scien- 
tists, are still trying to use. 

These philosophers and logicians of natural 
science have an important job. It can be done 
properly only when they stop calling each 
other’s pots blacker and start dealing sanely and 
co-operatively with their common data—which 
are the empirical findings of the physical, bio- 
logical, and cultural natural sciences. They can- 
not get on with their task until they completely 
cleanse their minds of all crude and subtle forms 
of animistic philosophy. Ward did this in a more 
complete and forthright manner than many 
“modern” social “‘scientists’”’ have yet succeeded 
in doing. 

READ BAIN 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OnIO 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Alpha Kappa Delta.—The following are 
the new officers for 1947 and 1948: president, 
Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern 
California; vice-presidents, T. Earl Sullen- 
ger, University of Omaha, and John F. 
Cuber, Ohio State University; secretary- 
treasurer, Florence W. Schaper, Linden- 
wood College; members of the executive 
committee, Lowry Nelson, University of 
Minnesota; Paul H. Landis, State College 
of Washington; and R. R. Martin, Hamline 
University. 


Cambridge University—Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders, chairman of the Population 
Investigation Committee, announces a new 
periodical: Population Studies: A Quarterly 
Review of Demography. The editor is D. V. 
Glass. The new journal will welcome articles 
based on original research, as well as papers 
on the techniques of investigation, and dis- 
cussions or summaries of the state of knowl- 
edge in the various branches of demographic 
studies. It is addressed to all workers in 
demography and to all others who are con- 
cerned with the results of inquiries into 
population problems. Each annual volume 
will consist of four parts. The subscription 
price, payable in advance, is 30s. net per 
volume, including postage. Single parts will 
cost ros. net each, postage extra. Papers for 
publication and editorial correspondence 
should be addressed to Dr. D. V. Glass, 
London School of Economics, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, or to the 
appropriate foreign editor: F. W. Notestein, 
Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University, U.S.A.; C. E. Quensel, Institute 
of Statistics, Lund University, Sweden; and 
P. C. Mahalanobis, Indian Statistical In- 
stitute, Calcutta. 


Chinese Sociology—There have been 
many universities establishing departments 


of sociology since 1928. In 1930 there were 
eleven colleges and universities having de- 
partments of sociology; two with depart- 
ments of history and sociology; two with de- 
partments of sociology and political science; 
and one with a department of anthropology 
and sociology. In 1947 there were thirteen 
colleges and universities having depart- 
ments of sociology; two with departments 
of history and sociology; and one with a de- 
partment of social work administration. Be- 
sides the specialized teaching of sociology 
in these departments, there has been a tend- 
ency to emphasize sociological education 
in other departments. Except for colleges of 
engineering, agriculture, commerce, and 
medicine, all other colleges now make soci- 
ology one of the required social science 
group courses for all students of Freshman 
and Sophomore standing. 

Ever since the establishment of the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs in 1940, there has been 
an urgent need of administrative workers in 
the fields of social work and social adminis- 
tration. As a result, the number of students 
in the departments of sociology has continu- 
ously increased in recent years. Most pro- 
fessors of sociology, who did not pay atten- 
tion to social work and social administration 
formerly, now regard them as the major 
fields of sociological application. They began 
a few years ago to call the attention of their 
colleagues to studies in these fields. They as- 
sisted the Ministry of Social Affairs in formu- 
lating social policies and social legislation. 
So social work and social administration be- 
came the vogue of the sociological world. 
Consequently, to meet the practical needs 
of the students, a number of courses on so- 
cial work and social administration, such as 
“Introduction to Social Work,” ‘Social 
Case Work,” “Group Work,” “Community 
Organization,” “Principles of Social Ad- 
ministration,” “Social Relief,’ “Social In- 
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surance,” “Social Policy,” “Social Legisla- 
tion,” “Social Psychiatry,” “Child Wel- 
fare,” and “Social Security,” have been 
added to the curriculum of the department 
of sociology. This program was approved by 
the representatives in sociology from differ- 
ent colleges and universities all over the 
country and promulgated by the Ministry 
of Education as a standardized curriculum 
of the department of sociology. One college 
has even established a department of social 
work administration, and another univer- 
sity has a social welfare administration sec- 
tion in the department of sociology. But, as 
a matter of fact, the main interest of stu- 
dents is still in sociology rather than in so- 
cial work and social administration. The 
majority of sociology professors now regard 
courses on social work or social administra- 
tion only as vocational training for students 
of sociology and not as the sole purpose of 
the department. 


Hofstra College.—Joseph S. Roucek was a 
visiting professor at the University of Wash- 
ington during the first summer session. He 
also lectured for the Workshop of Interna- 
tional Relations of the University of British 
Columbia. 


Indiana University —Dinko Tomasic has 
been granted a leave of absence to conduct 
research on culture, personality, and power 
relations in Soviet society. This research 
will be made at Stanford University under a 
grant of the Hoover Institute. Dr. Tomasic 
is serving also as research consultant on 
Russia and the Balkan countries in the Re- 
search Project on European Cultures direct- 
ed by Ruth Benedict, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Joseph Schneider, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed associate 
professor of sociology. 

Karl Schuessler, of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, has been appointed instructor. 

Albert K. Cohen and Lewis H. Orzack 
have been appointed instructors. 

John H. Mueller, who was on sabbatical 
leave during the second semester and the 


summer, returned to active duty in Sep- 
tember. 


Japanese Sociology—A signal event in 
the reconstruction of Japanese sociology is 
the appearance of the first postwar number 
of the journal, Sociological Research (Shakai- 
gaku Kenkyu), in April of this year. 

The readers of the American Journal of 
Sociology may be interested in the contents 
of the first issue of Sociological Research 
(Vol. I, No. 1, April, 1947), here given: 
Ariga, Kizaemon: “The Fundamental Struc- 
ture of Social Relations and the Meaning of 
Types”; Matsumoto, Junichiro: “Culture 
and History’’; Kitano, Seiichi: ““The Tenan- 
cy Relationship Arising from Enforced Land 
Reclamation by Merchants”; Matsushima, 
Shizuo: “The Livelihood Attitudes of Work- 
ers as Compared with Farmers”; Hidaka, 
Rokuro: “The Present State of American 
Sociology”; Hosoiri, Fujitaro: “On Re- 
search Methods in the History of American 
Thought”; Fukutake, Tadashi: “Towards 
the Reconstruction of Sociology in Japan.” 

In June the sociologists, together with 
five other societies, held their first postwar 
convention in Tokyo, at which some seven- 
teen research papers were read and a special 
lecture given by Dr. A. M. Halpern on “Lin- 
guistics as a Social Science.” 

For information on news of social science 
in Japan readers may write Lieutenant 
Herbert Passin, o-924812, at CIE, GHQ, 
SCAP, FEC, APO s500, % Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California. 


Marriage Hygiene—The Journal has re- 
ceived an announcement from Bombay con- 
cerning Marriage Hygiene. This journal, 
described as “The International Journal of 
Sex and Sex Problems,” contains a num- 
ber of unusual articles in its August issue: 
“Frigidity: Facts and Misconceptions,” by 
Edmund Bergler; “Vers la transformation du 
mariage et de la famille,” by Réné Guyon; 
“The Martyrdom of Man in Sex,” by An- 
thony Ludovici; “The Huhner Test in 
Sterility,” by Max Huhner; “Modern In- 
sight on Incest,” by Marc Lanval; and 
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“Autobiography of a Hetero-sexual Trans- 
vestist.” The managing editor is A. P. 
Pillay, O.B.E., M.B.B.S., and the London 
agents are H. K. Lewis and Co., Ltd., 136 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, London. Subscrip- 
tions are $5.50. 


Michigan State College—William H. 
Form, from Kent State University, has 
joined the staff to teach and to do research 
on industrial and occupational sociology and 
social psychology. 

Asael T. Hansen, cultural anthropologist 
of Miami University, joined the staff in 
September. He is preparing his materials on 
Yucatan for publication and looking for- 
ward to research in Latin America. 


Paul Miller, former assistant county 
agent of West Virginia, has been working in 
the department as rural sociology extension 
specialist. 

Alex Sim, director of adult education ser- 
vice at McGill University, has been awarded 
a Hinman fellowship and began work in 
September. 


Arrangements between the social research 
service of Michigan State College and the 
Inter-American Institute for the Agricul- 
tural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
have been made, through which graduate 
students are furnished expenses and board 
and room while developing sociological and 
anthropological research projects. These 
projects may become graduate theses on 
Costa Rican social structure and value 
orientation. C. P. Loomis, director of the 
social research service, visited the Institute 
in August to initiate the co-operative 
project. 

Edgar Schuler has been made associate 
director of the social research service. 


Wilson Longmore, on leave from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is analyzing over one thousand field sched- 
ules from interviews with colonists in east- 
ern Peru taken under a co-operative ar- 
rangement between the social research serv- 
ice and the intergovernmental committee 
on refugees. 


New York University—Ethel J. Alpenfels 
has been appointed associate professor of 
educational sociology in the school of edu- 
cation. 


Ohio State University—Raymond F. 
Sletto, of the University of Minnesota, has 
joined the sociology department. 

Helen O. Rice, director of the Group 
Work Division, Church Welfare Bureau, 
Los Angeles, and H. Farrand Livingston, 
executive director of the Tulsa Family and 
Children’s Service, have been appointed to 
the School of Social Administration as as- 
sociate professors. 


Ohio Wesleyan University —Hubert Bon- 
ner has accepted an appointment as associate 
professor in the departments of sociology 
and psychology beginning this fall. 


Princeton University—Kingsley Davis 
has been named chairman of the executive 
committee of the Bureau of Urban Research 
to succeed Jean Labatut, who is on leave of 
absence from the university. 

The following administrative officers and 
faculty members of Princeton University 
serve on the executive and university com- 
mittees of the bureau: Executive committee: 
Kingsley Davis, associate professor of an- 
thropology and sociology, chairman; J. 
Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, direc- 
tor of the industrial relations section; 
George A. Brakeley, vice-president and 
treasurer of Princeton University. Univer- 
sity committee: Harold W. Dodds, president 
of Princeton University, honorary chair- 
man; Hadley Cantril, director of the office 
of public opinion research, professor of psy- 
chology; William S. Carpenter, professor of 
politics; Kenneth H. Condit, dean of the 
school of engineering; Philip Kissam, as- 
sociate professor of civil engineering; Jean 
Labatut, chief critic of architectural design, 
graduate school; Sherley W. Morgan, direc- 
tor of the school of architecture; Frank W. 
Notestein, director of the office of popula- 
tion research; John F. Sly, director of 
Princeton surveys and professor of politics. 
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Public Opinion Survey Section, Tokyo.— 
Kazuya Matsumiya has written the Journal 
that a national conference on Public Opinion 
Research in Japan took place in March. Dr. 
Matsumiya took part in the program, as did 
Herbert Hyman, consultant to S.C.A.P., H. 
Passin, Eizo Koyama, E. Deming, J. Corn- 
field, Yoshiro Sasaki, George Vold, and 
Shigeru Nanbara. The discussion was upon 
sampling method and other survey tech- 
niques. 


Roosevelt College-—Lewis Dexter, of the 
University of Florida, has been appointed 
lecturer in sociology. He has taught at the 
University of Puerto Rico and at Howard 
University. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund.—The presi- 
dent, Edwin R. Embree, announces that 
since the Fund is closing its work next June, 
this is the last year that Rosenwald fellow- 
ships will be available. Awards are made to 
Negroes and to white southerners who wish 
to work on some problem distinctive to the 
South and who expect to make their careers 
in the South. Applications for fellowships 
with all required materials must be sub- 
mitted in the prescribed form by January 1, 
1948. Blanks may be secured from Mrs. 
Hilde Reitzes, for the Committee on Fellow- 
ships, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, 
Illinois. 


The Southwestern Sociological Society.— 
Officers of the society for 1947-48 are as fol- 
lows: president, Austin L. Porterfield, 
Texas Christian University; secretary-treas- 
urer, Paul B. Foreman, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; executive committee, Sigurd 
Johansen, New Mexico State College, and 
Daniel Russell, Texas A. and M. College. 
Alvin Good, Northwestern Louisiana State 
College, was elected regional society repre- 
sentative to the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and J. L. Charlton, University of 
Arkansas, was re-elected co-operating editor 
for the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. 


University of Chicago.—The annual sum- 
mer institute of the Society for Social Re- 
search took place August 14, 15, and 16, 
1947. Among the papers read were: “Hero 
Types in Folklore: Their Implications for 
the Understanding of the Popular Hero,” by 
Orrin Klapp, University of Chicago; “New 
Scaling Techniques in Social Science,” by 
Paul R. Lazarsfeld, director of the institute 
of applied social science at Columbia Uni- 
versity; “Recent Research in Opinion 
Studies,” by Clyde Hart, director of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, Chicago; 
“Escape into Decentralization,” by Svend 
Riemer, associate professor of sociology, 
University of Wisconsin; “Use of Projective 
Techniques,” by Anneliese Friedsam Kor- 
ner, staff psychologist at Bobs Roberts 
Memorial Hospital and instructor in psy- 
chology in the department of psychiatry, 
University of Chicago; “The Mental Insti- 
tution, Asylum or Hospital—A Social Psy- 
chological Analysis,” by S. Kirson Wein- 
berg, Roosevelt College; “Restriction of 
Output as an Industrial Phenomenon,” by 
Don Roy, University of Chicago; “Analysis 
of the Role of Municipal Government in 
Race Relations,” by Thomas H. Wright, di- 
rector of the Mayor’s committee on human 
relations, read by Joyce Schultz; and “Cur- 
rent European Social Problems,” by Alfred 
Cobban, reader in Modern French History, 
University College, University of London, 
and Edward A. Shils, associate professor of 
sociology, University of Chicago. 


University of Hawaii.—Andrew Lind is 
on sabbatical leave. He is teaching at Fisk 
University this fall. 

Lee Brooks of the University of North 
Carolina will be visiting professor of sociolo- 
gy during the current academic year, replac- 
ing Jesse F, Steiner, who went back to the 
mainland in August after a semester and 
summer of teaching here. 


University of Washington—Howard B. 
Woolston, first chairman of the department, 
retired in June after twenty-eight years of 
teaching in the department. 
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Jesse F. Steiner is returning in the fall 
from a leave of absence at the University of 
Hawaii. 

C. K. Cheng is returning this fall from a 
year’s leave of absence in China. He is teach- 
ing a course in Chinese social institutions 
and assisting in the introductory course. 

Joseph Cohen is resuming full-time teach- 
ing this fall after a war leave of four years as 
assistant regional expediter of the National 
Housing Agency. He is teaching courses in 
American housing problems and in the fields 
of general sociology and statistics. 

The university has established a special 
research fellowship in the department for 
the study of certain problems of student ad- 
justment. Frank L. Parks has been relieved 
of most of his teaching in order to conduct 
the research. 

Beginning with the fall quarter the de- 
partment is offering two curriculums: a reg- 
ular major for general education students 
requiring thirty-six quarter-hours of sociolo- 
gy with a minimum of requirements in 
technical courses; and a preprofessional ma- 
jor requiring fifty-five hours of sociology, in- 
cluding a required sequence in technical 
courses. 

Stuart C. Dodd, who has been appointed 
research professor and director of a state- 
wide polling agency and field-research or- 
ganization supported jointly by the Univer- 
sity and the State College, is teaching 
courses in systematic sociology and social 
research. 

Delbert C. Miller has been appointed as- 
sociate professor to teach courses in indus- 
trial sociology, public opinion, and related 
subjects. 

Ruth A. Inglis is teaching courses in mass 
communication and collective behavior. Her 
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book on Freedom of the Movies was published 
in February by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

The Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia has made a generous grant to 
the department to study certain problems 
in the field of mass communication. Ray- 
mond E. Bassett has been released from his 
teaching in order to become research fellow 
under this grant. 


Robert W. O’Brien and Frank S. Miya- 
moto are engaged in a study of the resettle- 
ment of the Japanese and other local minor- 
ity problems. 

Norman S. Hayner has conducted a series 
of conferences on minority problems for the 
benefit of the key supervisory officers of the 
Seattle Police Department. In addition to 
Professor Hayner the following participat- 
ed: Calvin F. Schmid, Robert W. O.’Brien, 
Frank S. Miyamoto, Ruth A. Inglis, of the 
sociology department; Verne F. Ray, of the 
anthropology department; and John Shol- 
ley, of the law school. 


Utah State Agricultural College—As a fea- 
ture of the centennial year celebration in 
Utah, a two-day symposium on Utah’s pop- 
ulation and community problems was held 
at the summer session of the college. Par- 
ticipating in the discussion were Kimball 
Young, Northwestern University; Lowry 
Nelson, University of Minnesota; Arthur L. 
Beeley and Rex Skidmore, University of 
Utah; Harold T. Christensen and Reed 
Bradford, Brigham Young University; Wil- 
liam L. Wanlass, Joseph A. Geddes, Lau- 
rence Bee, Joseph N. Symons, R. Welling 
Roskelley, and Laval S. Morris, Utah State 
Agricultural College. 
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A Free and Responsible Press. By THE Commis- 
SION ON FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 
v+138. $2.00. 


This is, indeed, a book of historic importance. 
It is important not only because the best intel- 
ligence in America has been brought to bear col- 
lectively upon a vital problem of society but be- 
cause it is an attempt at facing one of the funda- 
mental problems of our time—not by the 
reiteration of outworn clichés but by the recog- 
nition of its novelty and of the urgent need for 
its solution. 

That one must salute as extraordinary the 
publication of a book which endeavors to deal 
with a current social and political problem in 
terms of the mid-twentieth instead of the 
eighteenth century is in itself a sad commentary 
upon the state of contemporary political 
thought. The liberation of society from the 
fetters of government was the great problem 
which the political thought of the eighteenth 
century tried to solve, and it was the problem 
of the freedom of the press exclusively in this 
context. Yet, for us this is no longer the only, 
and perhaps not even the most, urgent problem. 
Society, freed from domination by the state, has 
created through its own forces new instruments 
of oppression and new threats to freedom, and 
how to meet the new threats to freedom without 
reviving the old ones has become one of the 
great political problems of our day. 

The Commission on Freedom of the Press 
clearly recognizes that such is the nature of its 
problem. It also recognizes that the main threat 
to the freedom of the press stems from the con- 
centration of power manifesting itself in all sorts 
of monopolistic practices from the collection to 
the dissemination of news. “Let us only suffer,” 
the Commission might have said with Edmund 
Burke, “‘any person to tell us his story, morning 
and evening, but for one twelve-month, and he 
will become our master.” 

How, then, does the Commission propose to 
meet this threat to the freedom of the press? 
Frightened by the dilemma of having to drive 
out the devil of private power with the Beelze- 
bub of government intervention, it resorts to 


that remedy which at all times has been singu- 
larly popular and singularly ineffective: the ap- 
peal to the conscience of the wielders of power. 
It ought to be axiomatic in political science that 
those who hold unchallengeable power will use 
it. The Federalist is a monument to the transla- 
tion of that axiom into creative political 
thought, and it was a great liberal political phi- 
losopher, John Stuart Mill, who said: “All trust 
in constitutions is grounded on the assurance 
they may afford, not that the depositaries of 
power will not, but that they can not misemploy 
it.” 

If the freedom of the press is to survive its 
present crisis, it will be made fit for survival not 
by appeals to a conscience which inevitably will 
tend to justify in moral terms what seems to be 
expedient in terms of power but only by the 
creation of institutional devices which will make 
it impossible for both the benevolent despot 
with a conscience and the would-be tyrant with- 
out one to abuse their power and to destroy the 
freedom of the press. Such was the task which 
the Founding Fathers put before themselves 
and which they accomplished in good measure 
in the sphere of government. It is the same task 
which awaits our creative thought and action in 
the field of economics and mass communica- 
tions. To the performance of that task in the 
field of mass communications, the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press has made an important 
contribution. It has faced the problem but has 
not solved it. 

Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Society, Culture, and Personality: Their Struc- 
ture and Dynamics: A System of General So- 
ciology. By Pitrrtm A. SorokIn. New York 
and London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xiv+ 
742. $5.00. 


Professor Sorokin’s Society, Culture, and Per- 
sonality is, as its secondary title properly indi- 
cates, a general treatise, setting forth in system- 
atic and comprehensive form the general prin- 
ciples of sociology which the author conceives 
to be implicit in his previous works, particular- 
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ly his Social and Cultural Dynamics. The book is 
suggested as a textbook for advanced students. 
It is a massive volume, running to over seven 
hundred pages of double-column text, substan- 
tially bound and attractively printed. 

The present reviewer found it easy to arrive 
at a number of unfavorable criticisms of this 
book. It is ponderous, repetitious, employs 
many words in the elaboration of the obvious, 
and what the author has to say in itis expressed 
in his well-known dogmatic, pontifical style. 
The various matters presented are for the most 
part expressed abstractly; illustrative matter 
has been kept to a minimum; and the author 
resorts extensively to neologism—to the use of 
terms not generally accepted among sociologists 
in the sense in which he employs them, but de- 
vised by him or, in at least one case (“law- 
norms’’), adapted from a work by a little-known 
Russian author. Many American sociologists 
will, I imagine, find themselves in disagreement 
with some of the assumptions and contentions; 
such controversial matters are, in some cases, 
supported by some show of evidence and a 
plausible line of reasoning; in other cases propo- 
sitions which others will be inclined to contro- 
vert are dogmatically asserted. 

Young advanced students can find in it ex- 
cellent demonstrations of the systematic, logi- 
cal elaboration of a set of data and postulates, 
also much in the way or persuasive and challeng- 
ing statement of a point of view in sociological 
inquiry—one which might tersely be called non- 
materialistic—which has been little represented 
in the recent literature of the subject. I person- 
ally like Sorokin’s frank emphasis of the factor 
of “meanings, values, and norms” in sociocul- 
tural life; the way in which he treats society, 
culture, and personality as three basic aspects 
of a whole; his use of the old, but recently some- 
what neglected, distinction for heuristic pur- 
poses between structure and dynamics; and his 
stipulations concerning “the culture and society 
necessary for an enduring peace and order” 
(pp. 517-20). 

I do not imagine that this book will find a 
very large sale or circulation, but I think it 
merits respectful consideration. 

FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Man the Animal. By Raymonp PEARL. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Principio Press, 1946. Pp. 128. 
These are the Patten Foundation Lectures at 

Indiana University for 1938-39, published post- 
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humously. Professor Pearl discusses ‘The 
Unique Mammal,” “Human Longevity,” “The 
Numbers of Men,” and concludes with some 
cogent remarks on “Patterns for Living To- 
gether.” 

Professor Pearl is first and foremost a pro- 
tagonist of the biological determinism of human 
behavior: “All sociality or social organization is 
biologically an adaptive response to stimuli 
arising out of the difficulties of living together 
in a spatially limited universe.’ Man’s biologi- 
cal requisites for this are his upright posture, his 
big brain, his capacity for articulate speech, and 
his longer life-span. Springing from these bio- 
logical perches he achieves social uniqueness as 
a “time-binder,” an “organ-adder,” an “envi- 
ronment-maker, and -controller” and a diversi- 
fied “‘living-maker.” 

In his discussion of longevity and popula- 
tions Professor Pearl stresses the social import 
of the ever increasing numbers of “‘oldsters.” 
The discussion of “Patterns for Living To- 
gether” reflects Pearl’s (then) fears that concen- 
tration of power, whether in an autocratic Fas- 
cist or Communist state or in a “New Deal’ 
democracy, might lead to a government “by 
men instead of one by principles.” 

Mrs. Pearl and Professor Pearl’s friends are 
to be congratulated for bringing out this vol- 
ume, so reminiscent of his keen insight and his 
delightful, incisive wit. 


WILTON MARION KROGMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 


Population and Peace in the Pacific. By WARREN 
S. THompson. Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1946. Pp. 397. $3.75. 


This book was originally intended to be a re- 
vision of the author’s Danger Spots in World 
Population (1929), but the materials relating to 
the population and economy of the Pacific re- 
gion had so expanded that it seemed best to con- 
centrate on the problems of the Pacific, realizing 
that they are one aspect of world problems. 

The main thesis of the book remains that 
“the changes in population growth and in social 
(economic) organization taking place in the 
world should be taken account of in developing 
a political organization which will encourage 
peace rather than war” (p. 5). Changes since 
1929 include the strong and well-organized ef- 
fort of Japan to seek a more just and better dis- 
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tribution of the world’s resources about the 
Pacific by force since there was little progress 
toward that end by other means. The fulfilment 
in the years 1930-45 of Professor Thompson’s 
prophecy of 1929 by events in the Pacific and in 
the world makes his 1946 prophecy of the ut- 
most interest and value. 

Chapter ii describes the differential growth 
of peoples, who are classified on the basis of the 
population cycle into “expanding,” “station- 
ary,” and “pre-industrial” peoples, the latter 
being due to expand in a century or less, but 
with the ratio between the three groups chang- 
ing significantly even in a quarter-century. 

Chapter iii, on “Tropical Oceania,” gives an 
accurate, pithy sketch of population and econ- 
omy in Hawaii and the Australian and Japanese 
mandated islands. The author concludes that, 
while the population of Oceania can be expand- 
ed tenfold or more, it will be so expanded only 
if the area is opened to settlement by Asiatic 
peoples who will work the land and its resources 
with their own hands because they need it; and 
that the white master who exploits native or 
imported labor to produce plantation (commer- 
cial) agricultural products can continue to do 
so only if he can convince the people who do the 
work of his own indispensability, or if he can es- 
tablish a fixed caste system founded on force and 
coupled with his own desire to reproduce him- 
self. Australia and New Zealand have the alter- 
native of accepting large numbers of non-Brit- 
ish European immigrants or of being conquered 
and settled by Asiatic peoples later. Manchukuo 
could triple its population, with or without im- 
migration from North China; but with such im- 
migration it would probably be less valuable to 
the Japanese economy, of which it was not yet 
an integral part at the end of the war. Postwar 
sources on industrial development were not 
available in the writing of this chapter. 

Six chapters on the Japanese empire, includ- 
ing Korea and Formosa, cover the subjects of 
population, food supply, mineral resources, 
modern industrial development, foreign trade, 
and the economic future and point out that the 
fundamental conditions which produced the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor are not changed and that 
only if we organize the economy of the world so 
that the possession of empire will not be neces- 
sary to insure really free access to raw materials 
and food can we cherish a rational hope that na- 
tional aggrandizement will cease to be worth 
fighting for. If, under the terms of our peace, 


Japan is not able to support a growing popula- 
tion at improving levels of living for the next 


two or three decades because of trade barriers 
erected by the Western nations, we must be pre- 
pared for another outburst within a short time 
after we end our occupation of Nippon. 


Three chapters on China discuss population 
and agriculture, mineral resources and industry, 
and the economic future and bring home the 
conclusion that China can be helped with her 
problems only if our help in modernizing her is 
made contingent upon the willingness and effec- 
tiveness of Chinese leaders in showing their 
people the necessity and the means of voluntary 
control of population growth. Otherwise, such 
modernization will not help the Chinese people, 
nor will it be safe for us, since it will create a 
large and formidable power with a powerful pop- 
ulation pressure impelling it into aggression. 
The same conclusion is reached with regard to 
India. 

Agricultural resettlement and industrializa- 
tion offer definite, though temporary, relief forthe 
problems of population of the East Indies, the 
Philippines, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and 
Thailand, or Siam. The colonial system in south- 
ern and eastern Asia is shown to be bank- 
rupt, and the principles of a more equit- 
able and mutually satisfying system are 
sketched. The part of migration and 
population control in mitigating population 
pressure is then discussed, and the book ends 
with a convincing statement of the need for ra- 
tional and reasonable adjustment of population 
pressures and economic stakes through interna- 
tional action. 


This is sound advice, but there is grave doubt 
that the political leaders of the United States 
will follow it, in the face of pressure from the 
would-be exploiters and shortsighted patriots; 
and there is every likelihood that we, as well as 
our children, will rue this. If every political, 
military, economic, and social leader, intelligent 
lay person, educator, and diplomat would read 
this book, many lives and much wealth might 
be saved to humanity. It is a careful marshaling 
of the pertinent facts, a scientific evaluation of 
their import, and an eloquent statement of their 
implications for the peace of the Pacific and the 
world. It is indispensable for classes in popula- 
tion and migration and extremely valuable 
reading for sociologists, geographers, demogra- 
phers, ecologists, and other social scientists. 
There is an excellent bibliography and a useful 
index. 

Joun A. RADEMAKER 


University of Hawaii 
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Soviet Philosophy. By JoHN SOMERVILLE. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. ix+ 
269. $3.75. 

It is, indeed, no easy task to represent an 
alien political philosophy so as to do justice to 
it as well as to the political philosophy held by 
one’s self. One has to transform himself intel- 
lectually, as it were, into a Communist, Nazi, 
Indian, or Chinese, as the case may be, without 
giving up his position as a detached observer 
and without forgetting that he only plays a role 
for a temporary purpose. 

If one applies this test to Dr. Somerville’s 
attempt at giving an objective account of the 
theory and practice of the Soviet philosophy, 
one is bound to arrive at the conclusion that one 
has failed completely in one aspect of his task 
and that he has not distinguished himself par- 
ticularly in the other. This reviewer fully agrees 
with the author that what counts in a book of 
this kind is “how much accurate or useful infor- 
mation there may be in it,” and not “how much 
‘sympathy’ for the Soviet Union.” Yet, while 
all the individual facts reported in this book 
may be entirely accurate, the over-all presenta- 
tion of Soviet philosophy is misleading, since it 
tries to make it appear as though that philoso- 
phy were just another system of thought whose 
apparent fundamental differences from the 
traditional systems of Western thought were 
just a matter of historic accidents, such as “the 
specific and stubborn necessities which con- 
fronted the Soviet system from the moment of 
its birth.” Thus, the totalitarian character of 
Soviet philosophy with the concomitant lack of 
intellectual liberties is explained and implicitly 
justified by the exigencies of the internal and the 
external situation of Soviet Russia. The author 
never raises the question as to whether those 
particularities of the Soviet system of thought 
are not of its very essence, since this system is 
less a philosophy than a political religion. Dr. 
Somerville refuses to see this and so is forced to 
confound exposition with apology. Since it is his 
self-chosen task to present Soviet philosophy to 
us as just another philosophy, he is compelled to 
give us much of the Communist propaganda 
line which is aimed at just the same thing. Thus, 
he can tell us in all seriousness that there is no 
evidence that in the Soviet Union anybody has 
ever been punished for his philosophic convic- 
tions and that those philosophers who were 
punished were just common criminals who hap- 
pened to be also philosophers and would have 
been punished in any country. Had he been able 


to recognize the religious character of Soviet 
communism, he would have been able to under- 
stand that a political system which identifies it- 
self with a political religion is bound to punish 
dissenters as common criminals, since in its eyes 
they can be nothing but heretics. 

As far as the mere exposition of the Com- 
munist doctrine is concerned, Somerville does 
in the main a rather pedestrian and undistin- 
guished job. Many of the discussions of particu- 
lar problems—such as optimism and pessimism, 
materialism and formalism, form and content, 
individualism—are extremely sketchy, some of 
them consisting of not much more than quota- 
tions from Gorky or other writers. Of consider- 
ably more value are the purely theoretical dis- 
cussions in the second part concerning the gen- 
eral theory of dialectic materialism and the 
dialectical method of thinking. 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


The Spoilage. By Dorotuy S. THomas and 
RICHARD NIsHIMOTO. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946. Pp. xv+ 
388. $3.75. 


The distrust by some American public offi- 
cials and a portion of the American public of the 
effectiveness and power of democratic processes 
is nowhere more sharply revealed than in the de- 
cision, in the early part of 1942, summarily to 
remove and place in mass detention persons of 
Japanese birth and their American-born chil- 
dren. This decision, made in the stress of nation- 
al emergency, also revealed the past failure of 
America to resolve adequately the problems of 
minority groups. 

The Spoilage is an analytical narrative of 
what happened to one segment of the more than 
one hundred thousand West Coast alien and citi- 
zen persons of Japanese ancestry who were 
forcibly removed from their homes and concen- 
trated in relocation centers. It is an account of 
the events which led to the widespread and 
hysterical renunciation of American citizenship 
in the Tule Lake, California, center, where the 
“disloyal” had been segregated. It is an attempt 
to show that insecurity, frustration, and disil- 
lusionment, rather than political disloyalty, 
were major contributors to a tragic conclusion. 

The book is also a record of the basic interde- 
pendence of the administering agency—the War 
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Relocation Authority—and the Japanese. It 
portrays the effects of administrative policies 
and decisions on individuals and groups and 
their responses, which led to further repressive 
administrative action. Coercion as a part of ad- 
ministrative policy is shown to lead in turn to 
organized resistance, in which coercion within the 
group is a necessity of cohesion. Thus the failure 
of the War Relocation Authority officials at 
Tule Lake to establish channels of communica- 
tion with the community, and the attempt to 
administer by order and fiat, led to the forma- 
tion of a well-organized underground that 
sought not co-operation with the administra- 
tion, but the enforcement of its control among 
the Japanese. This it was able to accomplish 
through physical force and intimidation and by 
giving expression to those sentiments which 
arose from the deep insecurity and frustration 
of the segregated. 

The authors offer no moral judgments about 
their material. They do not accuse either the 
War Relocation Authority or the Army of in- 
efficiency or mismanagement. They do not allow 
the nationalistic behavior of a segment of the 
segregated Japanese to deter them from their 
main purpose of objective reporting and analy- 
sis. Their account of the cold facts of human be- 
havior reveals the inevitability of the conclu- 
sion, once the start had been made. The sugges- 
tion runs throughout, but is never made explicit, 
that the magnitude of ‘the spoilage” might have 
been lessened but not eliminated. 

Factually, the book is as complete as its size 
and purpose permit. The events leading to the 
evacuation of the Japanese from the- West 
Coast, their detention in relocation centers, the 
Army volunteer and registration program, and 
the decision to segregate the “‘disloyal’’ from the 
“loyal” évacueés are sketched in the first few 
chapters. The remainder and greater portion of 
the book is concerned entirely with the events 
at the segregation center at Tule Lake. 


The resulting conflicts, movements toward 
unity, and struggle for power among the 
évacueés are reflected in the relations with the 
administration and the gradually widening 
breach between the two parties, which finally 
led to violence, followed by the assumption of 
control by the Army. The remainder of Tule 
Lake history is an account of the continued de- 
terioriation of relations with the administration 
and eventual development in the majority of 
the segregants of an attitude of rejection toward 
America. 
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There should have been an additional chap- 
ter which would share with us the sociological 
insights which the authors undoubtedly gained. 
Is it inevitable that a totalitarian bureaucracy 
produces the distortion of human personality 
described here? What is the meaning of the un- 
realistic fantasies which controlled the senti- 
ments and dictated the actions of so many? 
What are the principles of cohesion and commu- 
nication which were so flagrantly violated in the 
relations between administration and segre- 
gants? The answer of these and other questions 
undoubtedly concerned the authors and their 
field workers and could profitably have been in- 
cluded. 

Soton T. 
Michigan State College 


The Navaho. By CtypE KLUCKHOHN and 
DoroTHEA LEIGHTON. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xx+258. $4.50. 


The Navaho today is the largest Indian 
tribe in the United States and, according to the 
authors, “the nation’s foremost Indian prob- 
lem.’’ The fifty-five thousand Navahos scattered 
over fifteen million acres of semidesert in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are just coming face to 
face with the problems of population pressure 
on limited resources and the essential adjust- 
ment to modern life which now confront peoples 
all over the world. How can such adjustments 
be made without destroying native values? 
How can modern technical knowledge be ap- 
plied to such problems without disrupting the 
social fabric? 

It is with such basic problems that the au- 
thors are concerned. In this volume and in a 
companion volume, Children of the People, they 
present the first comprehensive and integrated 
account of modern Navaho life and personality. 
As part of the Indian Education Research Proj- 
ect designed to investigate and compare the de- 
velopment of personality in a series of Indian 
tribes, with the ultimate objective of evaluating 
the Indian administrative program, these two 
volumes set a high standard, both in terms of 
field research and in terms of collaboration. 

In the present volume the authors have con- 
centrated on delineating the situational and cul- 
tural context of Navaho life as it is today. In ad- 
dition to a survey of Navaho institutions, an 
important attempt has been made to “get in- 
side” Navaho mental processes through an 
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analysis of their language and of the premises 
implicit in their view of life. Outstanding, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, is the discussion of the rela- 
tions between the government and the Navaho, 
particularly since 1933. The virtues and defects 
of the Indian Service administration are ana- 
lyzed in dispassionate fashion; the authors con- 
clude that “the incomplete success of the pro- 
gram has been due in an important degree to 
lack of understanding of certain human fac- 
tors” (p. xvii)—despite the technical achieve- 
ments of the Soil Conservation Service and the 
presence of trained social scientists on the 
agency staff. 

This conclusion is documented by a discus- 
sion of the stock-reduction program, the educa- 
tional system, the problems of health and dis- 
ease and their relation to religion, and the role 
of witchcraft in Navaho society. The solution 
advocated is a greater understanding, on the 
part of administrators, teachers, and other 
agency employees, of the cultural patterns and 
beliefs of the Navaho. Some knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of the Navaho lan- 
guage is essential, as is an understanding of the 
ways in which they view life and the world. 

Despite the efforts of the Indian Service, 
Navaho culture is changing from a patterned 
mosaic to “an ugly patchwork of meaningless 
and totally unrelated pieces” (p. 237). It is per- 
haps time to ask the tough-minded question as 
to whether it is ever possible to preserve the 
values and ideals of a society under contact with 
modern civilization, except through relative 
isolation. The reviewer has watched the melan- 
choly process of social and cultural disintegra- 
tion on the near-by Hopi reservation for the 
last fifteen years without seeing many signs of 
hope. We have been unable to create and main- 
tain an integrated set of values and of ideals 
in modern American life; it may be wishful 
thinking to hope that other groups may be 
more fortunate. A long-range program of train- 
ing Navahos as administrators and technical 
experts might go far toward providing native 
leadership in the processes of transition and in 
solving problems of communication. 

Ultimately, it is the Navahos themselves 
who will decide what values to keep and what 
to throw away. Here they will need the assist- 
ance of social scientists in making explicit the 
unconscious patterns and beliefs resident in 
their culture and language. The reviewer would 
like to see The Navaho translated into Navaho 
and used in the reservation schools and in an 


educational program designed for adults. If the 
Navaho cannot adjust to the modern world 
without going through complete deculturiza- 
tion and disintegration, there is little hope that 
less fortunately situated peoples in other parts 
of the world will fare any better. 


FRED EGGAN 
University of Chicago 


Caste in India: Its Nature, Function, and Ori- 
gins. By J. H. Hutton. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+279. 
$3.75. 

This study of caste in India was prompted by 
a need to present in “compact” form a general 
outline of the nature of the caste system to stu- 
dents of the subject. The body of the work is 
divided into three parts. There are two appen- 
dixes: the one dealing with the position and con- 
dition of the outcasts, the exterior castes,and the 
other with Hinduism in its relation to primitive 
religions in India. A valuable glossary, analyti- 
cal index, and map are also appended. 

Part I, the background, surveys the geogra- 
phy and the peoples of India. Here the author 
reaches his first major conclusion that “there 
can be no doubt but [that the caste system] has 
enabled the peoples of India to establish a 
stable society which has withstood and survived 
all military and political disturbances and the 
various vicissitudes of some three thousand 
years” (p. 39). 

Part II analyzes the caste system under four 
chapter headings: its structure, strictures, sanc- 
tions, and functions. In this the vast amount 
of detail presented leaves the impression of ex- 
traordinary variation in custom and practice. 
“Tt is virtually inconceivable that the associa- 
tion of circumstances necessary to produce so 
complex an institution as caste in India could 
ever be found in more than one area of the 
earth’s surface” (p. 42); “the caste system .... 
[is] a unique social system found nowhere else in 
the world” (p. 163). 

Finally, Part III considers origins: a number 
of theories are critically reviewed and in the 
last chapter the author presents his own mul- 
tiple-factor theory. 

It is fairly certain that Hutton’s theory of the 
origin of caste will not rank with those of Risley 
and Nesfield. He attempts to account for every- 
thing which seems to him significant in the 
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caste system and suggests no idea of a social 
logic of the society. Although he denies Risley’s 
racial theory, he himself is not quite certain, for 
he includes in his list of contributory factors 
“clash of races, colour prejudice, and conquest” 
(p. 165). This is not explained, but, characteris- 
tic of the author’s method, he lists “belief in 
magic associated with crafts and functions” 
four places ahead of it. In fact, racial antago- 
nism is so significant a factor that should it be 
true that the caste system had its being in it, 
“belief in magic....” could be safely dis- 
regarded. 

As a social anthropologist and member of the 
Indian Civil Service, Professor Hutton has had 
considerable experience with the institutions 
and peoples of India; he wrote the 1931 Report 
on the Census of India. The book under review is 
perhaps the best single volume on the caste sys- 
tem. Even so, however, it apparently does not 
satisfy the need for an exposition of the caste 
system in relation to other social systems and 
especially to capitalism. The electicism of the 
anthropologist is here carried to an extreme, in- 
significant details being brought side by side 
with dominant themes. 

OLIVER C. Cox 
Tuskegee Institute 


Refugees in America: Report of the Committee for 
the Study of Recent Immigration from Europe. 
By Maurice R. Davie. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. Pp. xxi+453. $4.50. 


This report roughly coincides with the dis- 
cussion on the Stratton bill, now before Con- 
gress, proposing the entry, outside the quota, 
of four hundred thousand displaced persons. 
Refugees in America is “essentially a fact finding 
investigation.” It does not attempt to make 
recommendations or to engage in analyses for 
the sake of generalizations. The project which 
underlies the report was sponsored by the 
American Christian Committee for Refugees, 
the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Catholic Committee for Refugees, the National 
Refugee Service, and the United States Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Children, as 
well as numerous private individuals. 

The author and his collaborators used a 
variety of the devices current in modern survey 
practice. A major source of the study was the 
eleven thousand returns from fifty thousand 
questionnaires which the Committee distributed 


with the co-operation of over two hundred 
agencies in forty-one states. A separate ques- 
tionnaire was used for physicians and dentists, 
one on the organizations of recent immigrants 
and one on refugee business enterprises. The 
files of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and of various refugee organizations 
yielded another part of the factual information. 
This was supplemented by interviews, special 
community surveys, two hundred representa- 
tive life stories, and various publications on 
refugees. 

The material presented in this well-docu- 
mented report conveys a picture of rapid and, 
comparatively, successful adjustment. The refu- 
gees have, moreover, been useful to the econo- 
my, war effort, and culture of the United 
States. There are two reasons for that. One is 
the skilful planning by the agencies which 
helped to place and distribute the recent im- 
migrants throughout the country. The other 
reason lies in the nature and circumstances of 
the refugee immigration. 

The estimated 243,862 refugees who came to 
the United States from Germany since 1933, 
from Spain after 1937, and from the rest of Eu- 
rope after 1938, differ from the immigrants of 
previous decades and the nineteenth century in 
several regards. The earlier immigrants were 
largely unmarried men who came from rural 
communities or from small towns, with a limited 
education, without means, and without the 
knowledge of a second language. They often 
planned to return to their native country, and 
they were generally slow to learn English and 
slow in applying for citizenship. They competed 
mainly on the lower occupational levels. The 
refugee, on the other hand, comes predominant- 
ly from large cities, with a training in the pro- 
fessions or business. He has had an upper- 
middle-class or upper-class status in Europe, and 
he seeks to regain it in his adopted country. He 
has come, typically, with his family and with 
the intention to stay. Accordingly, he has made 
an early effort to perfect his English, to familiar- 
ize himself with the ways of his adopted coun- 
try, to join American organizations, and to be- 
come a citizen. Three-fourths of the adults have 
attended some sort of school in the United 
States, and over one-third have attended special 
English classes. Nearly 95 per cent of the refu- 
gees read mainly English-language papers. 
Over two-fifths of a representative sample of 
refugees state that only English is spoken in 
their homes, and a great majority of them 
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state that most of their friends are native 
Americans. Most of the refugees live in neigh- 
borhoods with no, or only few, other recent im- 
migrants. 

The twenty-one chapters of the book cover 
the causes and extent of the refugee movement, 
the distribution and adjustment of the refugees, 
their organizations, their views on the United 
States and what Americans think of them, the 
main occupational groups, the young refugees, 
and a brief survey of the refugee movement in 
its international aspects. The Index is not quite 
adequate. Occasional repetitions which may be 
due to the co-operative character of the project 
are more than balanced by the skilful narrative 
and the readable English, which also character- 
ize Davie’s previous publications. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Communitas: Means of Livelihood and Ways of 
Life. By PrerctvAL and PauL GOoopMAN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. x +141. $6.00. 


The spoken language and the language of ar- 
chitectural design are combined in this volume 
in an attempt to explore the task of community 
planning. The authors commit themselves to a 
form of discussion which they term ‘‘neo-func- 
tional.”” While functionalism emphasized the 
appropriateness of architectural means to a 
given set of ends, the function of planning is 
broadened here to encompass a critical evalua- 
tion of the ends themselves. The architect- 
planner, thus, is challenged to consider the way 
of life that is suggested in his design. According 
to the authors, the planner cannot be concerned, 
only, with current social conditions. The poten- 
tialities of physical design offer new vistas of 
possible social reorganization. New means are 
not to be adapted to the status quo; they carry 
in themselves the germs of unprecedented social 
experimentation. To make planning truly 
democratic, however, the public will have to be 
presented with clear alternatives for purposes 
of discussion, arbitration, and final decision. 

This publication is welcome as a first step in 
the direction of closer contacts between physi- 
cal design and social science. Very wisely no 
final solution to the dilemma of modern com- 
munity and city planning is proposed by the 
authors. They recognize, however, the need for 


more penetrating discussions of the interrela- 
tionship between available means and the social 
ends which might prove to be desirable to the 
community. In the pursuit of this task they ap- 
ply a method which we would like to call ideal- 
typical construction. They confront the reader 
with three paradigms of possible community 
life. These different ways of life and of making 
a livelihood are not held out to the public as 
rigid and mutually exclusive alternatives. They 
represent models of thought rather than com- 
prehensive utopian schemes. Neither of these 
alternatives will ever be achieved in full detail. 
But the authors manage well in educating the 
reader to think in terms of internally consistent 
patterns of life and to relate them to different 
comprehensive schemes of community planning. 

There is the city of efficient consumption; 
there is the community plan which aims at the 
elimination of the artificial separation between 
productive and consumptive functions which 
characterizes the outlay of the modern American 
city; and there is, finally, a rather fantastic 
scheme in which the authors have jumped over 
the border of common sense as far as the treat- 
ment of our social and political problems is con- 
cerned, They propose a division of our economic 
organization into one sphere of productive and 
consumptive activities which is left in the hands 
of private enterprise and concerned with luxury 
goods. Completely separated from the market 
economy, they visualize a segment of highly 
regimented security economy providing for all 
citizens a minimum standard of living free of 
charge. As a paradigm, this scheme is not with- 
out its fascination. We may ask ourselves, how- 
ever, whether the authors are not spoiling their 
chance of making a needed contribution to a 
sincere discussion between social scientists and 
architects by giving free rein to playful imagi- 
nation instead of coping with acute planning 
problems which are more closely tied to existing 
social conditions. 

That the authors are able to do so is indicat- 
ed in their interesting discussion of a compre- 
hensive master-plan for Manhattan Island. Sel- 
dom have we been presented with community 
design based to a similar extent upon a serious 
consideration of the way of life to be provided 
for. Their scheme for a rehabilitation of this 
future metropolis of the world is, certainly, not 
a matter of “little plans.”’ There is nothing 
utopian, on the other hand, in their attempt to 
claim the river sites for residential housing and 
beach developments while confining light indus- 
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tries, shopping districts, and entertainment to 
a narrow belt-line running along the center of 
Manhattan Island. Their discussion is based 
upon an understanding of the somewhat par- 
ticular demands for a “cosmopolitan” way of 
life, which is in danger of being neglected by 
current trends of thought on city planning 
which—in a somewhat undifferentiated man- 
ner—eulogize the advantages of the small com- 
munity and emphasize the recuperative quali- 
ties of suburban relaxation. 

SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


Foundations of the Measurement of Values. By 
BERTHA B. FRIEDMAN. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946. Pp. viiit+227. 

This is a doctoral dissertation completed at 
Teachers College of Columbia University. It is 
essentially a review of what different people 
have said about attitudes and motivation. 

After one hundred and eighty-three pages, 
an original experiment on “‘values” is described 
in which responses were obtained from elemen- 
tary-school children on both a free-response 
questionnaire and a check list. Different results 
were obtained in each case. Two additional ex- 
periments are described briefly. One involves 
twenty-five women known to the writer or to 
her family who consented to make a record of 
how they spent every minute of time for two 
weeks and how they spent their money in that 
time. Another was a questionnaire administered 
to two hundred boys and girls in the ninth grade 
in New York City, administered during the 
World’s Fair of 1939, concerning physical ac- 
tivity, theoretical science, and aesthetics. In 
each case the conclusion was that people spend 
time and money on the same things. 

The title of the volume is not lived up to. 
The review of the literature, which constitutes 
the bulk of the work, is meandering and not well 
digested, and the original experiments, after 
such an extensive preliminary discussion, are 
fragmentary. 

Louis GUTTMAN 

Cornell University 


Insight and Personality Adjustment: A Study of 
the Psychological Effects of War. By THERESE 
BENEDEK. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1946. Pp. xi+307. $4.00. 


In this volume the version of general psycho- 
analytic theory of the Institute for Psycho- 
analysis is applied to the emotional problems 
associated with the family life of the serviceman 
and veteran. The book is intended for the use of 
professional counselors. 

Part I is an excellent brief summary of psy- 
choanalytic genetic theory, with general com- 
ments on marriage and separation. In Part II 
the soldier is analyzed as developing a double 
orientation, toward military life and toward an 
idealized image of his civilian role, as a defense 
against loss of continuity of personality. The 
veteran’s problems consist of reconciling the 
real civilian world with his idealized fantasy and 
repressing military behavior inconsistent with 
his civilian role. Part III presents the relation- 
ships of the soldier with his parents, siblings, 
and wife in terms of identification, competition, 
and sexual deprivation. Readjustment prob- 
lems involve disturbance of superiority-inferior- 
ity relations, unequal emotional development of 
husband and wife, and relations with offspring. 
Part IV discusses the effect of the war in has- 
tening a long-term shift in sexual mores, marked 
by conflict of sexes and illustrated in adolescent 
delinquency and the frustration of women in 
military service. 

Case materials are employed merely for illus- 
tration, and there appears to have been little 
effort to use data to test theory. Sociologists will 
generally dissent from references to woman’s 
“biological insecurity” and from discussions of 
emotional immaturity which do not relate it to 
cultural norms but will concur in the explana- 
tion of the veteran’s adjustment in terms of the 
total structure of emotional relationships within 
the family. 

The author expresses the hope that knowl- 
edge of dynamic forces in behavior may permit 
prediction of the future. The pattern of the 
book, however, is to analyze alternate reactions 
to situations, with only passing attention to 
forces determining which alternative the actor 
selects. Thus conceptual tools are provided for 
dealing with end products, but the most impor- 
tant element for prediction is omitted. Perhaps 
the gap, sometimes filled with the vague term, 
“ego strength,” suggests the place of behavior 
on the symbolic level and the incompleteness of 
schemes of behavior omitting this level. 

Practitioners will find this volume useful, 
more for its descriptions of a variety of common 
maladjustments than for its hints on treatment. 
The system of analysis has been presented with 
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a minimum of technical terminology. As a the- 
oretical work, the book’s contribution lies in its 
application of psychoanalytic principles to a 
class of behavior in which availability of niass 
data and accessibility of cases should facilitate 
testing of hypotheses on a broad scale. 


RALPH H. TuRNER 
Chicago 


Materialien zur Sosiologie der Familie. By RENE 
Koentc. Bern: A. Francke, A. G., 1946. 
Pp. 179. S. Fr. 12. 


This is the first volume in a series of publica- 
tions on sociology and social philosophy, edited 
by the author at the University of Zurich. The 
book contains a series of essays on the family. 
The first of these deals with the various ideolo- 
gies which impede sociological research in this 
field and constitute at the same time part of its 
subject matter. A second essay examines the 
concepts of “disintegration” and “disorganiza- 
tion” as they are applied to the social setting 
and the internal adjustments of modern family 
life. In the third article the author reviews the 
American literature in this field in an attempt to 
arrive at a definition of the family. The last two 
essays are different from the others, in that one 
deals with the development of family and state 
in Russia, while the other briefly reviews Alva 
Myrdal’s Nation and Family. 

The first group of three essays deals with the 
theoretical problems of family sociology and as 
such is a welcome addition to a predominantly 
empirical literature. The adjustment problems 
of the modern family are stressed in view of the 
unequal rates of change in different areas of 
modern society. The author is careful to em- 
phasize the human values of the modern family. 
As a result, he does not simply equate divorce, 
for example, with family disorganization, since 
the laws facilitating divorce provide protection 
for the individual’s freedom of choice. (This is 
perhaps more pertinent in Switzerland than in 
the United States in view of the greater per- 
sistence of patriarchal traditions on the Con- 
tinent.) 

Professor Koenig’s caution in his use of the 
term “social disorganization” seems lacking in 
his uncritical adoption of the popular idea that 
the family has lost many functions which it pos- 
sessed at an earlier time. The vagueness of the 
term calls for critical reconsideration. What pre- 


cise meaning is there, for instance, in the phrase 
that the modern family has “‘lost its educational 
function”? Actually, education has changed so 
that the family has become incapable of per- 
forming “‘this function.’’ As a result, the ‘‘educa- 
tion of manners” has become separated from 
“vocational and cultural training” with impor- 
tant effects on school and family. 

If the author’s approach reflects both the 
contributions and the shortcomings of American 
sociology in this field, he is on independent 
ground in his analysis of Russian population 
policies. He relies for his material predominantly 
on the German and French literature. His dis- 
cussion touches, therefore, on many aspects, es- 
pecially in regard to the history of the Russian 
family, which are of considerable interest to the 
American reader, to whom many of these 
sources are inaccessible. 

REINHARD BENDIX 
University of Colorado 


Aging Successfully. By Grorce Lawton. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi+ 266. $2.75. 


In this handbook for the middle aged, 
elderly, and old, Dr. Lawton discusses infor- 
mally both the handicaps and the capacities of 
old people. The approach is realistic, with clear 
statements of the loss of capacities and changes 
in habits to be expected in old age. The book is 
equally realistic in summing up the capacities 
that remain to be utilized. Situations discussed 
include retirement, increased leisure, jobs, love, 
and family relationships. The emphasis is upon 
disturbances to personal relationships and satis- 
factions. Old-age unemployment, for instance, is 
discussed in terms of loss of social status rather 
than in terms of lowered income. With the 
analysis of each situation are included practical 
suggestions for finding substitute satisfactions 
or new methods of continuing to secure the old 
satisfactions. 

In the latter chapters Dr. Lawton discusses a 
sound attitude for older persons to take regard- 
ing their relationship to other people and the 
rights and privileges to which they are entitled. 
He emphasizes the necessity of accepting the 
limitations of old age but also emphasizes the 
right of old people to a well-rounded and full 
life. 

The book is written in nontechnical language. 
It is a handbook of guidance based upon Dr, 
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Lawton’s wide experience as teacher and coun- 
selor to the old. The chief criticism is that it is 
very loosely organized. 

RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


Phases in the Drinking History of Alcoholics. 
By E. M. JEtutinex. (“Memoirs of the Sec- 
tion of Studies on Alcohol,” Yale University, 
No. 5.) New Haven, Hillhouse Press, 1946. 
Pp. 88. $1.00. 


On the basis of a selected and somewhat lim- 
ited sample of reformed drunkards—volunteer 
subjects from Alcoholics Anonymous—Jellinek 
has succeeded in piecing together an impressive 
picture of the typical drinking history of the 
addict. There are, of course, variations, but for 
many the sequence begins in social drinking— 
liquor parties and week-end drunks—and goes 
on to “blackouts,” loss of control over amount 
consumed, rationalization of the habit, morning 
drinking, a sense of compulsion, solitary drink- 
ing, antisocial actions, and so on, until they 
finally reach a “low point” and come to realize 
that their rationalizations were no good. At this 
point they may seek help—this particular 
sample is composed of those who did get help 
from Alcoholics Anonymous. 

A few separate syndromes are suggested on 
the basis of statistical evidence. The importance 
of the study, however, would seem to be mostly 
in the success with which it shows the levels of 
deterioration of the behavior of the alcoholic 
person. Interaction between whatever neurotic 
traits may have been there at the start, the 
social roles, the habits and tastes, the mental 
reorganization of the subject, and the condition 
of isolation in which he eventually finds himself 
are in the nature of the process of descent. 

The Yale alcoholic studies are instructive, 
and will be well worth watching. 


RosBErt E, L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction. By 
HERMANN MANNHEIM. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+-290. 


Professor Mannheim of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science has written a 
kind of book which I have been hoping to see 
for many years. 


Most of the textbooks in the field of criminol- 
ogy do not make explicit the presuppositions 
upon which they rest. This is even more true of 
the mass of articles which appear in our profes- 
sional legal journals. So far as I know, this is the 
first extensive study which attempts to grapple 
with the relationship between the administra- 
tion of criminal justice and the basic social 
structure within which it operates. 

Professor Mannheim asserts that any at- 
tempt to reconstruct the criminal law has to 
face two basic problems: (1) what we regard as 
the most important values in a reconstructed 
world; and (2) whether these values should be 
protected by the means at the disposal of the 
criminal law or whether their protection should 
be left to agencies of a different character. The 
author maintains that the criminal law is essen- 
tially out of date and not functioning according 
to the needs of the times. In Part I he deals with 
the crises in values and the criminal law. He 
discusses the crimes in the United States, Eng- 
land, the Continent, and the Soviet Union re- 
lating to human life, sexual and family life, and 
property. He discusses such matters as suicide, 
euthanasia, sterilization, birth control, abor- 
tion, criminal negligence, bigamy, adultery, in- 
cest, and neglect to support the family. 

The reader will recognize in the above the 
traditional substantive crimes. Professor Mann- 
heim tries to indicate what changes will have to 
be made in the substantive criminal law to 
bring it in line with our newer knowledge and 
understanding of these forms of criminal be- 
havior. It is in sections three and four of Part I, 
which deal with economic crime, where Profes- 
sor Mannheim’s contribution, in my opinion, is 
made. The branches of criminal law dealing 
with economic crime cannot be limited to deal- 
ing with the traditional law of theft and the 
destruction of physical property. The contem- 
porary changes in the economic and social struc- 
ture of society have given rise to monopolistic 
practices which vitally affect every part of our 
social order. The concept of property itself has 
undergone revolutionary changes. The sig- 
nificance of the traditional petty economic 
crimes fades away in comparison with compli- 
cated and dangerous types of “white-collar 
crime.”’ The abuse of monopolistic power pro- 
vides the opportunity of investigating the prob- 
lem as to whether the criminal law is capable of 
dealing with large-scale economic and social 
issues. 
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Professor Mannheim devotes considerable 
space to the discussion of the American Sher- 
man Act. He shows that, in the first fifty years 
of its existence, in only twenty-four cases were 
there sentences of imprisonment. He draws the 
conclusion, in agreement with Durkheim, that, 
without the moral support of the major part of 
the community, criminal law must fail. Both the 
structure and values of society must be geared 
to the criminal law if the latter is to function 
effectively. 


The man in the street is morally outraged 
when a kidnaping occurs. He has little under- 
standing of and does not react with any great 
emotion to the “rule of reason’”’ and the test of 
inefficiency introduced by the United States 
Supreme Court in the cases arising under the 
Sherman Act. Rules of reason and inefficiency 
are not supported by the moral attitudes of the 
mass of citizens of the United States. As Profes- 
sor Mannheim points out, Laski’s verdict is 
justified that ‘the scale of the problem is beyond 
the power of a government that is subject to the 
normal pressure politics of a capitalist democ- 
racy.” In brief, we have no statutes apart from 
the Sherman Act which prohibit monopoly as 
such, and our present economic and moral val- 
ues will simply not support any criminal legisla- 
tion which can control its evil consequences. 

Professor Mannheim indicates the direction 
in which we must go if criminal justice is to 
aid social reconstruction. He states: “In the 
future, we shall have to get used to the idea that 
not only protection of property, but also the 
protection against property falls under the scope 
of the criminal law.” He feels that civil and ad- 
ministrative law should provide sanctions along 
with the criminal law and that they, along with 
penal sanctions, should be geared to each other. 


Part II of his discussion deals with the re- 
planning of criminal justice. He considers the 
doctrine of the separation of power, administra- 
tive law, certainty and predictability of the law, 
the treatment tribunal (a development of 
American criminal justice), and the problem of 
legal aid for the defendant. 


Professor Mannheim certainly raises more 
questions than he answers. However, he did not 
set out to find solutions, nor did he expect that 
his views would gain widespread approval. His 
task was to show that criminal justice has re- 
mained out of touch with institutional changes 
in contemporary society and that it is no longer 
a vital force. His suggestions for bringing about 
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changes in the spirit of the criminal law and in 
the administration of criminal justice rest upon 
a modified set of social and economic values. 
He has made clear the dilemma of an efficient 
criminal justice in the chaos of modern society. 
The references in the volume to “John 
Slawson” should be corrected to read “Sam 

Slavson.”’ 
NATHANIEL CANTOR 


University of Buffalo 


Social Policies in the Making. By Paut H. 
LANDIS. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xx +554. $4.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
ing; it resulted, I suppose, from the natural de- 
sire of author and publisher to have a somewhat 
distinctive and catchy title for what is in de- 
liberate intention, as frankly stated by the au- 
thor in his Preface, a textbook for the college 
student in the lower division in one of three 
courses—social problems, social pathology, or 
social science orientation. Evaluated on this 
basis, it seems to me to be an excellent book. 
The general point of view assumed by the au- 
thor and the chief concepts which he uses in 
handling his material are sound and useful; the 
choice of topics to be covered is excellent; and 
the division of the whole into parts and chapters 
is probably effective for teaching purposes. 
There is a slight effect of going over the same 
ground twice, notably in the handling of popu- 
lation problems in Part III and again in Part V; 
however, this may be as good a way of getting 
all the topics in an appropriate sequence as 
could very well be devised. The book as a whole 
is somewhat shorter than has been the rule for 
college textbooks in the field of late years, but 
this, too, may be plausibly defended as making 
for a better handling of a one-semester course 
than could be achieved with a longer book. 

The language employed by the author may 
be a bit general and abstract in numerous pas- 
sages, for the comprehension of lower-division 
college students; an instructor nearer his own 
college days than I, or someone who had tried 
the book in actual teaching, would be a better 
judge of this than the present reviewer. 


FLoyp N. House 


University of Virginia 
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National Income: A Summary of Findings. 
By Simon Kuznets. (“Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Series.”’) New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. Pp. 
144. $1.50. 


The detailed measurement of national in- 
come has become an important tool of govern- 
ment determination of policy in the field of na- 
tional economic development. At the same time, 
those social scientists studying the social and 
economic structure of the nation use national 
income as an index of present status and secular 
changes in the nation’s vital organization. For 
both of these purposes Professor Kuznets’ vol- 
ume is an excellent summary of the most recent 
peacetime distribution and historical develop- 
ment of American national income. 


The book deals with the structure of national 
income between the two world wars, the long- 
term trends from 1869 to 1938, and the changes 
during the business cycles between 1900 and 
1938. Detailed consideration is given to total 
and per capita income, the distribution of income 
by industrial origin, by type and size of income, 
and by its use, as well as regional and commu- 
nity differences. 


In Part IV Professor Kuznets has made a 
significant contribution to the methodological 
and interpretive problems surrounding the de- 
velopment and use of national income data. 
Among other things, he points out that in the 
definition of national income the basic assump- 
tion is that “to provide goods to consumers is 
the primary purpose of economic activity” 
(p. 114). He indicates that there is a set of 
value judgments involved when the estimator 
measures national income, since he must make 
decisions as to what activities will be included in 
the total. Furthermore, it is pointed out that the 
necessity of limiting income measurement to 
market-bound activities results in omitting a 
substantial group of activities important in 
satisfying the needs and wants of ultimate con- 
sumers. As urbanization of the population ad- 
vances and market-bound activities constitute 
a larger proportion of all activities, the exclu- 
sion of want-satisfying functions not directly 
related to the market gives an upward bias to 
the secular trend in national income. At the 
same time, it makes international comparisons 
of national income subject to reservations where 
there is a wide disparity in the urbanization of 
the populations being compared. Finally Kuz- 
nets points out that there are social costs of 
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turning out the net national product which are 
not, and probably cannot be, measured in na- 
tional income. 

One of the author’s conclusions is that no 
magical significance can be assigned to a par- 
ticular volume of national income. The symbolic 
value now being attached in current public dis- 
cussions to particular levels of national income 
may have significance primarily as political 
symbols and lesser value as objective milestones 
of national economic progress. As Kuznets 
states: 


It warns us against too easy an acceptance of the 
thesis that a high national income is the sole de- 
sideratum in theory or the dominant motive in 
fact in a nation’s economy. The reduction in work- 
ing hours, the decisions made by countries that dis- 
courage as rapid a growth of population and of 
national product as could be attained (consider 
immigration restrictions); the willingness of some 
business men to adopt a policy of live and let live 
when they might expect a greater net return from 
vigorous and aggressive competition; the emphasis 
some individuals put on the importance of other 
than economic incentives proper—are all indications 
that both in the society at large and among the 
groups and individuals it comprises definite limits 
are set upon a maximum net product as measured 
in national income. Both recently and in the past 
a potentially larger net national product has been 
forfeited for the sake of mitigating some intangible 
costs of the type illustrated above. Though unable 
to measure them, we must recognize that their 
omission renders national income merely one ele- 
ment in the evaluation of the net welfare assign- 
able to the nation’s economic activity [pp. 127-28]. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
Chicago 


Folks Do Get Born. By MARIE CAMPBELL. New 
York and Toronto: Rinehart & Co. 1946. 
Pp. x+245. $3.00. 


In addition to being an instructive account of 
the invaluable service rendered by the licensed 
Negro midwives of Georgia, Folks Do Get Born 
is a forthright and charming presentation of the 
“grannies” themselves. As interesting and en- 
lightening as is the explanation of the work of 
the midwives, under the guidance of public 
health nurses of both races, perhaps the greater 
contribution of the book lies in its honest, sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the Negro women who 
perform this public service. 

Southern leaders in race relations, both white 
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and Negro, are wont to talk at length about the 
necessity and value of “men of good will.” Part 
II of Miss Campbell’s book is filled with ac- 
counts of women of determined good will who 
combine a wealth of native intelligence with the 
patience and human insight which must be, in 
part, at least, products of their social inherit- 
ance. It is impossible to read these human docu- 
ments and not to know the strength of the 
people revealed in them. 

The author has been sympathetic in her ac- 
count, but her book could not be so forceful as 
it is if she had not also been eminently fair. Big 
people and little ones of both races are here, and 
there is no effort to gloss over the littleness or to 
explain away the bigness, wherever each occurs. 

The midwives themselves voice an appeal for 
better care for mothers and their offspring: 
“‘Give folks the minds to know and the 
strength to do, so they can manage for better 
ways of looking after their women folks when 
they birth their babies.’” The midwives are 
people worth knowing, as are their public health 
mentors. It is to the credit of the latter that 
they requested that their role in the book be 
“merely incidental.” This unpretentious little 
book should do much to promote human under- 
standing. 

OLIVE WESTBROOKE 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Psychiatric Interviews with Children. Edited by 
HELEN LELAND WItTMER. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. vii+443. 
$4.50. 

Ten case records by as many psychothera- 
pists plus introductory and concluding com- 
ments by the editor constitute this volume 
which is addressed to students of psychotherapy 
in children and to practitioners of child psychi- 
atry. Each therapist makes a general comment 
on his case, and running comment on the devel- 
opment of the case is provided by means of 
copious footnotes. 

To the sociologist such a book is interesting 
because of its implications for theory in social 
psychology for handling a specific kind of social 
problem. 

Child guidance clinics are the focus of two 
professions: psychiatry and psychiatric social 
case work. There has developed a modus operan- 
di whereby the psychiatrist serves as senior of- 
ficer and works with the child while the social 
worker does the intake interview and provides 
case-work service for the family. It is generally 


implied and occasionally stated that the child’s 
emotional disturbance is a result of emotional 
disturbances in the parents. It may appropriate- 
ly be asked then why the role of psychiatrist and 
case worker should not be reversed, with the 
psychiatrist, presumably the more skilled of the 
two, treating the source of the trouble—the 
parent. 

Before seeking to answer this question, we 
may note that the general therapeutic orienta- 
tion of this book is not that of seeking to isolate 
basic and antecedent ‘‘causes’’ of emotional dis- 
turbances but that of concentrating on “the 
immediate aspect of behavior that was causing 
difficulty” (p. 434). Also relevant is the editor’s 
observation concerning the limited objective of 
child guidance work: “‘to clear up only a limited 
number of problems in the belief that, with some 
relief afforded, the normal growth process will 
take care of the rest” (p. 431), with the conse- 
quence that the therapist holds to “the central 
conflict and [does] not try to deal with all the 
problems a child’s behavior presents” (p. 430). 


It is relevant to the theory of personality to 
know whether this therapeutic approach repre- 
sents a compromise with optimum techniques 
necessitated by lack of funds, by lack of skilled 
personnel, by the use of personnel who feel in- 
capable of dealing with unconscious material; 
or whether it is implicit in a theory of personal- 
ity. The editor’s answer is on the level of exigen- 
cy and may or may not be the whole answer: 
that the parent’s interest is necessary for effec- 
tive treatment and that it ‘“‘can best be secured 
when attention is centered about his child’s 
problem rather than on his personal difficulties” 
(p. 14). 

As one reads through the ten cases which 
make up the body of the book, he is disposed to 
conclude that the focus on the child and on his 
presenting difficulties is a consequence of an 
unverbalized set of theoretical propositions com- 
bined with what might be called a hypersensi- 
tivity to democratic procedures. One might 
infer that both psychiatrist and case worker 
would shudder at a general practitioner who 
would order a patient to remove his shirt for an 
examination. 


Of some relevance to social psychology is a 
scheme of classification of the cases as “‘non- 
neurotic,” those having “neurotic symptoms,” 
and “neurotic.” Criteria of the neurotic diagno- 
sis are lack of orientation to reality, existence of 
conflict at the unconscious level, and lack of 
spontaneity. 

Thus the value of the present work for the 
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theory of social psychology is limited and large- 
ly unexplicit. 

Its implications for handling the social prob- 
lem of the disturbed children represented in the 
cases can be handled with relatively few words. 
While work of this type often appears to be ef- 
fective, the paucity of such resources now and 
in the foreseeable future necessitates a high de- 
gree of selection of cases and undoubtedly 
leaves untreated the great majority of children 
who need such care. Quantitatively, the prob- 
lem seems out of hand. 

The foregoing comments constitute by impli- 
cation a criticism that the book was not of a dif- 
ferent type and addressed to the answering of 
different questions. Actually its purpose is to 
demonstrate the methods of child psychiatry. 
Viewed in this light, the sociologist can only as- 
sert that the objective seems to be achieved be- 
yond question. 

RoBERT F. WINCH 
Vanderbilt University 


Personal Problems Affecting Social Scientists in 
the National Civil Service. By Lioyp M. 
SHORT. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1946. Pp. iv+35. 

This pamphlet summarizes the results of a 
study made during 1944 at the request of the 
Committee on Public Administration of the So- 
cial Science Research Council. The author’s pur- 
pose was to “examine those aspects of the na- 
tional civil service system which are of special 
importance in procuring and retaining compe- 
tent social scientists in the government.” Data 
were gathered by interview with some one hun- 
dred appointing officers and staff members in 
more than thirty national departments and 
agencies. The principal topics discussed in the 
pamphlet are indicated by the following chap- 
ter headings: ‘‘Social Scientists in the National 
Service’’; “The National Civil Service System”’; 
“Classification and Compensation of Social 
Science Positions’; “Recruitment of Social 
Scientists”; “Examination and Certification of 
Social Scientists”; ‘‘Career Conditions in the 
National Service”; “The Training of Social 
Scientists for Government Service”; ‘Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations.” 

Employment trends and conditions are 
pointed out, and particular attention is given to 
special circumstances growing out of wartime 
needs. On the whole the author expresses ap- 
proval of employment practicies developed dur- 
ing the war for the more effective recruitment 


and utilization of social scientists in federal serv- 
ice, but he is justifiably critical of the shortcom- 
ings of a highly traditionalized classified civil 
service with reference to scientific and profes- 
sional workers. Although the brochure is pri- 
marily expository rather than hortatory, widely 
recognized factors limiting the effectiveness of 
the civil service commission are listed, and sug- 
gestions are made for needed improvements. 

In addition to showing how the system oper- 
ates internally and stating how its operation 
might be improved, the author indicates how 
professional social science associations, colleges 
and universities, could co-operate in the attain- 
ment of desired objectives. (Incidentally, there 
is a brief comparison of the pros and cons of em- 
ployment in civil service and in university 
work.) Academicians responsible for the train- 
ing of social scientists should be interested, for 
example, in the bureaucratic complaint about 
the overspecialization, lack of experience in 
group research, inability to write concisely and 
to meet deadlines, deficiency in basic tools and 
techniques (especially the statistical) of re- 
search, and other inadequacies of persons re- 
cruited for social science positions with the 
federal government. 

The whole study is admittedly exploratory 
and in many instances merely sets forth what is 
already generally known by all social scientists 
acquainted with federal civil service employ- 
ment conditions, but it does serve the very use- 
ful purpose of bringing together within brief 
compass some very important facts and recom- 
mendations. Although its brevity necessarily 
precludes anything more than the touching 
upon a large number of crucial problems, it does 
suggest areas for further and more intensive in- 
quiry as well as the need for implementing the 
author’s suggestions for changed civil service 
procedures. 

LocGan WILSON 
Tulane University 


Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A 
Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique 
and Disability. By RocerR G. BARKER, 
Beatrice A. Wricut, and More R. 
Gonick. (“Social Science Research Council 
Bulletins,” No. 55.) New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1946. Pp. ix+372. 


Within the last three decades, the “body- 
mind” problem has been investigated concert- 
edly from three directions, with a consequent 
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accretion of research and clinical studies in 
(1) psychosomatics, (2) physique-temperament 
relations, and (3) the influences of cultural and 
personal definitions of the body-—normal and 
pathological—upon personal adjustment. 

This monograph is designed as a critique and 
synthesis of the literature in the third field and 
to a lesser extent in the second. This interest is 
designated by the authors as “‘somatopsycholo- 
gy” and is within the scope of the “social psy- 
chology of physique.” The specific topics con- 
sidered are (1) behavior differentials among 
normals, resulting from variations in physical 
size, muscular strength, and motor ability; 
(2) the somatopsychological significance of 
crippling; (3) the psychology of the tubercular; 
(4) the somatopsychological significance of im- 
paired hearing; (5) the social psychology of 
acute illness. A chapter is devoted to the em- 
ployment problems of the disabled, and a com- 
prehensive and pertinent bibliography on these 
and other topics—e.g., heart disease, cosmetic 
defect, rheumatism, cancer—is added. 

In assessing the merits and limitations of 
this volume, we can view it as a critique and 
compendium; in part, as the beginning of a the- 
oretical synthesis of the field; and, in addition, 
as a guide for the treatment and care of certain 
types of disabled and ill persons. 

It is as a critical review that the work makes 
its chief contribution. Previous studies are 
weighed with keen discernment; substantiated 
hypotheses are sifted from speculative asser- 
tions; gaps in the field are noted, and, frequent- 
ly, problems suggested for future inquiry. Char- 
acteristic of this attitude, we quote the following 
evaluation of the studies dealing with normal 
physique and personality: 

While there is evidence of weak relationships 
between physical measures of physique and per- 
sonality and social behavior (relationships that are 
by no means negligible) methodological short- 
comings make it doubtful if this is a true picture of 
the situation. We are inclined to give more weight 
to such indirect and non-objective evidence as the 
sensitivity of laymen to physical characteristics 
and clinical case studies which indicate that normal 
variations in physique can have tremendous influ- 
ence upon behavior. The great need as we see it is to 
find means of measuring physique and behavior in 
psychologically meaningful units [p. 21). 

But it is with the concepts offered as the begin- 
ning of a theoretical scheme that the reviewer 
finds less reason for future promise. In attempt- 
ing this synthesis, the authors would be con- 
fronted by the two dimensions of materials 
from individual and social psychology. In addi- 


tion, the concepts of topological psychology 
with their Euclidian stiffness and terminological 
weight do not necessarily lighten the task but 
sometimes may even complicate it. For ex- 
ample, such constructs as “overlapping situa- 
tion,” “consonance,” “potency,” and ‘“‘va- 
lences,” however well received in some psycho- 
logical quarters, impress the reviewer as leading 
to a static exteriority which ignores the meaning- 
ful and interpretive features within the person 
in defining and redefining his social reality and 
his “self.” The authors, to be sure, have used 
this conceptual scheme with logical consistency 
and have adhered closely to the evidence. But 
the question remains as to whether these tools 
of thought are the best media for abstracting the 
inner personal dynamics of the disabled person 
within his social context. The appraisal of some 
psychoanalytic concepts is beyond the limits of 
the review, but one cannot help wondering 
whether the “regression” of the adult in an 
acutely ill condition makes for an ‘‘egocentrici- 
ty” similar to that of an infant, or is it anala- 
gous? At any rate, further clarification of the 
personal dynamics is necessary. 


In its practical aspects, the book offers im- 
plicit and explicit suggestions and clues for cor- 
recting or improving existent practices in hos- 
pital organizations, in patient-doctor relations, 
and in rehabilitation programs: 


.... The chief weakness of the occupational 
therapy movement is its failure to develop an ade- 
quate rationale for its program. It has offered 
neither objective proof of its effectiveness nor a 
theoretical basis for its procedures. Here is an 
example of the impracticability of being too im- 
mediately and completely practical [p. 264]. 


Finally, the obstacles, misunderstandings, and 
lack of organized aid encountered by the dis- 
abled in finding vocational outlets are described. 
The reviewer believes with the authors that 
“employment is one of the crucial aspects of the 
adjustment problems of the physically dis- 
abled” (p. 296). 

In short, the authors have delineated a field 
of inquiry—“somatopsychology.” They have 
amassed and critically scrutinized many per- 
tinent studies in the field, and, by thus minimiz- 
ing the preliminary work, they have provided a 
short cut to future research. By their practical 
suggestions, they can help medical practitioners, 
therapists, employers, and others who deal with 
disabled persons. 

S. Krrson WEINBERG 


Roosevelt College 
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fornia Press, 1947. Pp. 100. $2.50. A preliminary 
draft of a larger analysis of the nature of values. 


PETERSON, FLORENCE. Survey of Labor Economics. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
Pp. xix+843. $4.00. An objective appraisal of the 
major theories to explain the causes and results 
of economic phenomena relating to labor. Dis- 
cusses employment, unemployment, wages and 
hours, labor unions, labor-management relations, 
and social security. 


Pinson, Koppert S. (ed.). Essays on Antisemitism. 
New York: Conference on Jewish Relations, 
1946. Pp. xi+269. $2.50. A series of essays 
analyzing the nature of anti-Semitism and pre- 
senting the status of anti-Semitism in the past 
and present in various portions of the world. 


Pore, Liston (ed.). Labor’s Relation to Church and 
Community. New York and London: Harper & 
Bros. (for the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies), 1947. Pp. ix+182. $2.50. Based on a 
series of lectures given by various contributors 
at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies. 


RopcEers, CLEVELAND. American Planning: Past- 
Present-Future. New York and London: Harper 
& Bros., 1947. Pp. xiii +290. $3.00. An interpre- 
tation of the concept of public planning, a review 
of its history, and a forecast of possible achieve- 
ment from an enlightened policy of planning. 


ScHuHL, P. M. Machinisme et Philosophie. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. Pp. xiv+ 
128. Fr. 100. An extended essay on the influence 
of the machine on philosophy, values, art, and in- 
stitutions, with particular reference to present 
times. 


Stuey, T.S. Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xi+267. 
$4.75. A scholarly treatment of colonial adminis- 
tration of the West Indies. 


SOCIAL AND EcoNoMIC PLANNING COUNCIL OF THE 
Union or Soutn Arrica. Report No. 9: The 
Native Reserves and Their Place in the Economy of 
the Union of South Africa. Pretoria: Government 
Printer, 1946. Pp. go. ros. 
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SocrIAL AND Economic PLANNING COUNCIL OF THE 
Union or SoutH Arrica. Second Annual Report 
Together with Memoranda on Regional and Town 
Planning. Pretoria: Government Printer, 1947. 
Pp. 19. 15. 6d. 


SoROKIN, Prtrrm A. Society, Culture, and Personal- 
ity: Their Structure and Dynamics. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xiv+742. 
$5.00. A system of general sociology, analyzing 
the structures, types, interrelationships, and 
changes in social life. 


STERN, JAMES. The Hidden Damage. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 406. $4.00. A 
sympathetic treatment of the life and problems 
of present-day German peoples. 


Stout, WESLEY W. Great Engines and Great Planes. 
Detroit: Chrysler Corp., 1947. Pp. 133. 


SUTHERLAND, Epwin H. Principles of Criminology. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1947. Pp. vii+643. $4.50. A revision 
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of a standard textbook with special clarification 
of the author’s theory of criminal behavior. 


TAYLOR, EpMonp. Richer by Asia. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. x+432. $3.75. A sym- 
pathetic portrayal of the culture, politics, and 
philosophy of India based primarily on the au- 
thor’s observations while serving with the O.S.S. 


Von Hentic, Hans. Crime: Causes and Conditions. 


New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+379. $3.50. A textbook giving 
a comprehensive treatment of the factors which 
condition and shape criminal behavior. 


WALTER, PAvt, JR., and Carvin, Ross. The Popula- 


tion of New Mexico. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico, 1947. Pp. 38. $0.50. 


Wricut, Quincy. A Foreign Policy for the United 


States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Pp. x+405. $4.50. Fifteen papers presented 
before the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foun- 
dation dealing with the role of the United States 
among the great powers. 
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“For the improvement of 
social and living conditions” 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
1907-1946. A History 


By John M. Glenn, Lilian Brandt, and F. Emerson Andrews. This 
record of Russell Sage Foundation’s first forty years is of value not only 
to those interested in the operations of this or other foundations, but for 
the light it throws upon the origins and development of a wide variety 
of movements in the broad field of social welfare. 

Illustrated. In two vols. $5.00 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK - 1947 


Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Readable, authoritative record of back- 
grounds, recent developments, and present situation in child welfare, 
consumer protection, family social work, housing and city planning, 
labor standards, social case work, youth services—and 72 other related 
fields. $3.50 


HOW TO INTERPRET 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


By Helen Cody Baker and Mary Swain Routzahn. This is a book for 
both expert and amateur on effective ways to tell the public about 
health and welfare services. It is well illustrated, and includes many ex- 
amples taken from successful practice. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT 
PLAN: Its Spread and Acceptance 


Compiled by James Dahir. This pamphlet describes the progress of 
the idea that cities and towns can grow as planned residential neigh- 
borhoods, where the physical frame of the area—streets, houses, open 
Spaces, community center, shopping districts—may significantly aid in 
developing community living. Illustrated. $1.00 


From your bookseller, or from 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street « New York 10, N.Y. 
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BOOK NEWS 


Principles and Practice 


of Social Work 


by HELEN |. CLARKE 


HIs authoritative, over-all view of the field of social work, written 

by an experienced social worker and university teacher, is more up 
to date, more comprehensive, and more conveniently organized than 
any other book now available which deals with the same subject. It 
describes present-day principles, methods, and practices, and includes 
a discussion of income maintenance and a critical consideration of 
present-day trends. Many illustrations from actual experience, some case 
histories, and a considerable amount of historical and biographical 
material are incorporated in the text. Large Royal Octavo, 450 pages. 
Tentative price, $4.00. 


Sociology 


by JOHN F. CUBER 


HIS new textbook offers a brief but comprehensive presentation of 

the essential principles of sociology. It attempts to seek out and to 
organize the points on which there is general agreement, and to state 
these principles in a language understandable to the undergraduate 
student. The book is simply and directly written, and includes stimulat- 
ing study questions, suggested readings, and summaries. SOCIOLOGY: 
A SYNOPSIS OF PRINCIPLES presents a factually sound and inte- 
grated discussion of social changes, social problems, and social control. 
8vo, 580 pages. $4.00. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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AROLD STERLING GLADWIN 


pages, $4.50 


OVO a ive new book the author takes the point of view that the Ameri- ba 
DB not a distinct racial type, but is rather the result of five separate 
wh 25,000 and whose physical and cultural merg- 


oho ask the reader to accept ia conclusions; on the contrary, ee 
hich he has unearthed in his years of research and urges independent 
on available facts. | 


th House—Seience Illustrated $10,000 Fellowship Contest. 


Send for a copy on approval 


W-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc.” 


New York 18, NY 


hors of the Indi 
Story of the Indian and his culture af 
a foreword by Earnest Hootor of the Department of Anthropology, 
446 line drawings, 5 ispiece 2p m 
line dra & maps and frontispiece form a perfect complement to 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Talcott Parsons is chairman of the newly or- 
ganized department of social relations at Harvard 
and author of the recently published work, Max 
Weber: The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion. Bernard Barber is a teaching fellow in the de- 
partment of social relations at Harvard. His current 
research is on the role of the executive in democratic 
organizations. Their article in this issue reviews the 
changes in American sociology during the war. 


Edward Nelson Palmer, of Fisk University, is at 
present, in collaboration with Jitsuichi Masuoka, 
writing a book on race and culture contacts in the 
modern world. His article in this issue states the 
theory that, when European culture invades a primi- 
tive people, the gro of population among the 
latter follows neither the European nor the primitive 
pattern but is something sui generis. 


Meyer F. Nimkoff and Arthur L. Wood are pro- 
fessor and associate professor of sociology, respec- 
tively, at Bucknell University. The former is widely 
known for his textbooks in general sociology and the 
family; the most recent publication of the latter is 
“Minority Group Criminality and Cultural Integra- 
tion,” in the March-April, 1947, issue of the Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology. ‘Personality 
Factors in Courtship Behavior” in this issue is part 
of a larger program of research on the family on 
which the two writers are collaborating. 


Harold T. Christensen left Brigham Young Uni- 
versity last fall to become chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Purdue. While in Utah he con- 
ducted the research on which his article in this issue 
is based. In it he reports that Mormon students are 
abandoning the traditional ideal of large families in 
response to motives that come from the nonsec- 
tarian world. 


Hugh Mullan, M.D., is a psychiatrist practicing 
in New York. As a student at the United States 
Naval Academy he discovered the sociological cir- 
cumstances which perpetuate the unrealistic concep- 
tion of themselves which persists among the profes- 
sionals in the Army and Navy. 


A graduate student at the University of Chi- 
cago, Erwin L. Linn is at present doing research on 
excess profits cases. In “Arrearage in Instalment 
Selling” he reports four measurable personal char- 
acteristics which identify the ‘‘good” credit risks 
among mail-order buyers. 


Marshall C. Greco has had seven years of experi- 
ence as a prison psychologist. In “Socioanalysis: A 
New Approach to Criminology,” he describes a 
method of interviewing by which the psychologist 
may lead a prison inmate to see his career not in per- 
sonal and moral terms but in its social setting. 


Mary E. Murphy, of the department of economics 
at Hunter College, has written an obituary account 
of Sidney Webb for this issue. It is a companion 
piece to her memorial paper on Beatrice Webb which 
appeared in the Journal for May, 1943. 


An Introduction 
to the 


HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by 
HARRY ELMER BARNES 


For three thousand years men have 
thought and written about the origins 
and nature of human society. Now 
Harry Elmer Barnes, as the culmina- 
tion of many years’ work in the field 
of social thought, brings together 
twenty-five leading authorities to 
discuss and critically appraise what 
social philosophers and _ sociologists 
have said about social origins, ways 
of group life, the development and 
expression of social interests, modes 
of sociological description and social 
control, and the main causes of both 
cultural lag and social progress. 


Covering the development of the 
concepts and subject matter of sociol- 
ogy and providing a panorama of 
social ideas and problems from the 
ancient Near East to the present day, 
this volume deals principally with 
the systematic sociologists from 
Comte to Sorokin. $10.00 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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Personality 
Nature and Environment 


edited, with introductions, by CuyDE KLUCKHOHN 
and Henry A. Murray, Harvard University 


Essays of 39 anthropologists, biologists, psychiatrists, and sociolo- 
gists are here ably brought together in a survey of the problems sur- 
rounding the individual in his relation to society and the develop- 
ment of human personality. 


Over 500 pages, probably $5.00 text 


Man and His Works 


The Science of Cultural Anthropology 
by MELviLteE J. Herskovits, Northwestern University 


Especially prepared for general and introductory courses in anthro- 
pology, this fresh interpretation discusses man and his culture under 
the headings of the nature, materials, structure, and aspects of cul- 
ture, and cultural dynamics and variation. 


Illustrated, over 500 pages, probably $5.00 text 


Rural Life in the United States 


by Cary C. Taytor and AssociaTEs 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


A rural sociology written in part from the cultural reconnaissances 
now being made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
work surveys the major rural problems and trends in the country as a 
whole and analyzes them with particular reference to each type of 
farming area. With tables, charts, graphs, maps, and illustrations. 


Illustrated, over 500 pages, probably $5.00 text 


In press; publication late Spring 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF, Publisher 
s01 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 
ANNOUNCE IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
THREE By F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota 


IMPORTANT This is the first volume which brings together in a 
NEW single volume significant experimental studies re- 
porting the observation of human relations out in the com- 

SOCIOLOGY munity itself under controlled conditions. Nine quite dif- 


ferent experimental studies are described and 
analyzed in fullest detail. An important contribution 

TEXTBOOKS for research sociologists and a valuable text for 
courses in that field. 


197 pages 
Price $3.00 
OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN 
By JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
University of Pennsylvania HARPER'S 
SOCIAL 
A significant study of child development from the 
sociological point of view, as contrasted with the SCIENCE 
usual psychological, psychiatric, and physical 
emphasis. The author stresses both the group SERIES 
setting of the child (family, play group, school, 
community, etc.), and the cultural conditioning F. STUART CHAPIN 
that inheres in group living. Editor 
To be ready in January 
Coming in February 


SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 


HARPER An Observational Approach 
& BROTHERS to Introductory Sociology 
PUBLISHERS 


By LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR 
University of Michigan 
Established 1817 An entirely new method of teaching sociology, worked 
out at the University of Michigan with striking 
success. The method assumes that the task of the 
introductory course is more to develop scientific atti- 
tudes and to train the student in observing sociological 
phenomena than it is to purvey information. This text 
makes sociological analysis functional in the student’s 
living. 


AQ East 33d Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Dictionary of 


SOCIOLOGY 


Edited by HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
with the collaboration of 100 eminent Soctologists 


HIS book blazes a new trail in consolidation and standardizing the usage 
of the best writers and scholars in its field. It provides a precise working 
terminology. 
The publication of the Dictionary of Sociology was made possible only 
through the cooperation of distinguished scholars, each recording the most 
authentic interpretation of the important concepts in the field. The book is, in 
this sense, truiy up to date, and has taken cognizance of the many changes that 
have occurred during the last decade. 


“The Dictionary of Sociology will prove enormously helpful and 
will be shelved not more than five feet from the desk chair of every 
sociologist in the world.’’—Proressor Epwarp A. Ross, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


“Represents a tremendous amount of work by a board of dis- 
ge sociologists assisted by nearly 100 contributing editors. 
Wi 


be consulted frequently and with profit.’”’—Jonn A. Frrcn, 
Columbia University. 


“|... Qefreshingly free from pseudo-ritualistic cant and makes 
no pretenses; but is definitive, really informative, and strangely 
enough, readable The book is recommended to all who have 
need to deal with sociological concepts, whether from the point of 
view of the writer or that of the reader.”’—Child Development 
Abstracts and Bibliography. 


Limited Edition Order Now $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street Dept. 66 New York 16, New York 
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